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[T is a source of consiant regret that we 

cannot crystallize a few of the many 
rays of sunshine that cross our editorial 
path, and present them to our readers. 
Want of space prevents our so doing ; but 
here is one so full of warmth we venture 
lo give visibility on the editorial page. 
It is from a superintendent of schools. He 
says: “I find your paper most valuable. 
It you knew of half the good you have 
done by your clear-cut editorials, your les- 
sons for the school-room, and helps for 
school work, you would feel complimented. 
You lighten the labors of every superinten- 
dent through the interest you awaken in 
‘mproved methods of teaching.” 


‘THERE are a large number who have never 

learned either the meaning or the pronunciation 
of the word, liberty. They spell it corectly, . but 
Pronounce it, license. 





QOME learned men are very much troubled to find 
out the exact place religion should occupy in 
the public school. It is even suggested that the con- 
nection of Christianity with secular culture may be 
broken off. They discuss opening exercises, the 
necessity of reading the Bible, singing religious 
hymns, and special church instruction, just as 
though the spirit of pure religion could be put into 
a program, taught from books, or learned from a 
creed, or that the grandest spiritual influence this 
world has could be programmed and crammed into 
the minds of students. It is the utterest nonsense 
to suppose that religion can be legislated into or out 
of a school. 

Teachers must be religious, and then every 
arithmetic lesson will be better than a sermon, and 
every geography exercise better than a song. Reli- 
gion is taught by personal contact. A very Satan 
may learn to recite, and may even believe, a creed, 
but it would be with him an instrument of sin. The 
Master has said; ‘‘The kingdom of God is within 
you,” and he who is filled with it has qualifications 
for religious teaching; he who has it not within him 
cannot teach it, no matter how much he may read, 
sing, or pray. 

A good deacon used to pray that his pastor might 
preach ‘‘without fear, favor, or affection.” This 
is the way some people live, and some teachers 
teach. The old deacon’s heart was right, although 
his knowledge of expression was defective. Sym- 
pathy is the mainspring of all good mental work. 
A dried-up mathematical teacher can never make 
juicy and hearty mathematical students. They will 
hate the science, if they do not hate its exponent. 


brim-full of intellectual, well-balanced affection, has 
almighty influence. 

It is nonsense to talk about teaching what we 
know nothing about. A Scotch teacher wondered 
why his pupils were not Christians. ‘‘ I make them 
say their prayers every night, and flog them if they 
will not.” To him religion was a perfunctory 
thing that can be flogged into any boy of average 
capacity. His creed was: ‘If a boy isn’t good, 
make him good.” We want religion in our schools. 
We must have it there; but the method of intro- 
ducing it, so that it may permeate the life of each 
pupil, is the one great, burning question now before 
the American people. 





ASTE is the twin sister of extravagance. When 

a poor housekeeper throws away good food, 

we call it waste; but when we read of a queen of 
Egypt who dissolved a pearl in her goblet of wine, 
or of a German nobleman who welcomed his em- 
peror with a bonfire of cinnamon, the world calls it 
extravagance. But it is not extravagance, for those 
who are able, to buy the best. A rich piece of em- 
broidery sells for ten thousand dollars, but if the 
ten thousand goes to buy the comforts of life for a 
thousand workmen it isnot waste. Extravagance is 
not always waste. There is a multitude of articles 
we do not need in order to keep soul and body together. 
There is a sect of Christians in our country whose 
men use hooks and eyes instead of buttons. They 
put seed corn in the best rooms of the house, and 
hang their finest harness in the front hall. They 
always wear home-spun cloth, and trade only with 
those of their sect. Their religious creed is to buy 
nothing that is not needed in the work of life. If 
this denomination should become universal, most 
industries would die, and the civilization of the 
world be reduced to a condition of primitive sim- 
plicity. 
School books should be the best books made. A 


our books be dear, but let them be worth all they 
cost, We want the best paper, the best binding, 





A whole-souled teacher, without affectation, but I 


cheap book in the hands of a boy helps to make him 
a cheap man. We don't want cheap things. Let 


literature of the school-room. The teacher who is 
always hunting up the cheapest things for his 
school is very likely himself to be the cheapest 
thing in it. A hundred-dollar painting on the walls 
of a school-room will likely waken into life a dor- 
mant germ in some artist pupil, and start him ona 
course that will make him a hundred thousand-dol- 
lar painter. It was some influence like this that 
fired the mind of young Longfellow, and made him 
write to his father before he was nineteen: ‘‘ The 
fact is—and I will not disguise it in the least, for I 
think I ought not—the fact is, I most eagerly aspire 
after future eminence in literature; my whole soul 
burns most ardently for it, and every earthly 
thought centers in it.” We want the best, and it is 
our duty to get it, if we can. A woman looks best 
well dressed. Let her dress in the best she can 
afford. It would be a disgrace to England for 
Queen Victoria to affect economy. It is an honor 
to one of our largest insurance companies that it can 
pay its president $40,000 a year. It is able te get a 
$40,000 man. 

Teachers! Aspire for the best. Be satisfied with 
nothing less. Teachers are aristocrats (aristos, 
best; kratos, strength); why should they not have 
the best, be honored the most, and paid the largest 
salaries? Nothing but a mistaken idea of value and 
worth prevents the justice of the seeming extrava- 
gance of paying the average teacher a salary equal 
to the best-paid ministers, doctors, and lawyers. 
The world is coming to this, perhaps not in our day, 
though, but in some day. 





T does no good to complain of what we haven't 
done; it is what we intend to do we should now 
find fault with. The school year closing shows us 
many failures. What does it show concerning our 
present intentions? Time progresses with amazing 
rapidity, but progress does not alway: mean im- 
provement, although it always means movement. 
Look at the stone-cutter. He works along certain 
lines. Patiently he chisels, here a chip, there a 
large chunk, here a polished surface, there a rough- 
ened space, until he has finished his job. It is a 
fitted stone in a building Why? Because he 
worked according toa plan. The plan of the build 
ing he did not know, the plan of the stone he did. 
On that he worked, hundreds worked, each on his 
stone; then the master workman superintended 
the arrangement, and the building rose in sym- 
metry and strength. The stone-cutter’s intention 
was to carry out the idea of his superior, and work 
along the line of the particular piece he was set to 
chisel. 
We succeed in our intentions when we work ac- 
cording to the ordering of the Master Workman. 
Intention in action has been the motto of the suc- 
cessful teacher this year, it is his motto now, and 
will be to the end of human existence. 


* 
ad 


'PHE beautiful custom of decorating the graves of 

dead heroes has descended to us from remote 
antiquity, and will continue so long as there is in 
the human heart a cord that responsively vibrates 
to the songs of patriotism and courage. There isno 
action our better natures place above sacrifice of 
life for duty. We have fallen, it is true, but not so 
low as not to remember with hearts full of affec- 
tion those who have died for us. Ever may their 
memories be as fresh and beautiful as the fragrant 
flowers we plant on their graves. As years pass on, 
may they intensify the heart's best affection for 
our dead heroes—our nation’s brave defenders. 
They went from home and school, not to return, 
but 





“On fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with sacred round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 
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WORKS AS A MEANS. 





Work is the means of education. The pupils of a 
school should be looked at by the teacher as beings to be 
trained to work; but work is not the end. This is be- 
yond the horizon of the pupil ; he must have the work 
selected for him and this requires a great wisdom ; he 
must be taught how to work ; here comes in the need of 
knowing the child’s method of doing things. 

The good teacher gets more work done by the pupils, 
in better style and with more system and more real 
pleasure than the poor teacher; the latter aims at all 
these things and thinks that thoroughness includes them, 
Such require the text-book to be learned “ by heart” 
‘fine print ” and all. One such made all her pupils learn 
the ‘‘fore part” of the spelling-book, before they com. 
menced to spell! Little fellows of five and six years of 
age were made to learn that ‘‘C had two sounds, a hard 
sound in cake and a soft sound in cent.” This was work 
on the part of the pupils, but it was wrongly directed. 

What is called ‘‘ order” in the school-room is the direct- 
ing of the energies upon work ; disorder arises because 
this is not done. Said a prominent teacher at the dedi- 
cation of a school-building in New Jersey : ‘‘ This build- 
ing is dedicated to silence.” Notso, ‘dedicated to work.” 
Of course there are men who pride themselves on the 
fear which they instill into the pupil’s minds ; they define 
order as the quiet that is maintained in fear .f whipping. 
How much such people have to answer for! They are 
the enemies of the schools of education. Let no pupil 
dread the teacher, the study, or the school-house. Let 
him know by experience that the teacher is his friend, 
that study is a pleasure, that the building is full of at- 
tractions, 





A NEW DEGREE. 


THE JOURNAL has from the outset advocated the cause 
of Normal Schools; its readers who are not graduates 
have thought the utterances in behalf of such institutions 
were too strong. But time proves all things. The in- 
crease of such schools, the enlargement of the summer 
schools, the lengthening of the term of the institutes, 
the reading circles, show that miscellaneous preparation 
for teaching must soon give way. Asthe physician must 
be a graduate of a medical school in order to practice 
his profession, so should the teacher be required to have 
the diploma of an educational school. 

This we are undoubtedly coming to ; all signs point to 
it. Toaid this there should be no more ‘ state examina- 
tions” where state normal schools ghould exist. Let 
these permit all who wish diplomas to attend the ex- 
aminations given to their graduating classes. Where 
no state normal schools exist they should be established, 
until then diplomas may be given by state boards. 

There should be a decided effort made to remove the 
stumbling blocks that lie in the way of the rewards, and 
dignity, and usefulness of the teacher. There should be 
asystem ; there should be efficiency. The county officers 
have ail they can do without burdening them with the 
business of examining teachers ; besides each has his own 
standard. In some cases this is low, very low, in others 
it is high. Many men elected by political means do 
not know what is required of the teachers ; any one who 
can read, write, and cipher is good enough in their judg- 
ment. Nor is this confined to the country ; in a city of 
several thousand inhabitants a short and stout German 
hardly able to speak English was made inspector ; his 
gravity as he explored among the text-books for ques- 
tions was not always copied by the teachers who came 
before him. But it is unnecessary to extend these griev- 
ances ; all know them. There should be titles granted to 
all who pass the professional examination. Let us hear 
suggestions. M.T. meaning Master of Teaching seems 
a sensible straightforward title. The power to grant this 
should rest with the normal schools, we think, If the 
title was given to no one who could not pass a thorough 
secondary (High School) examination as a basis, added 
to which is a theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
science and art of teaching, it would command respect. 
Only by measures like these can teaching be made into 
a profession. All the talking in the world will not do it. 
All the resolutions passed at conventions of teachers will 
not doit. The old title of ‘‘ Master” is here resurrected 
and put to good use. Let the teachers consider this sub- 
ject. Ifa title is selected it should be granted by a com- 
petent body of practicing teachers not put into office by 
politics, 








Tue full program of the convocation of the Board 
of Regents, Albany, July 6 and 7, will be found in 
another column. The meeting bids fair to be one of the 
best in its history. 





WE call attention to the general itinerary of excursions 
from Topeka printed in another colum of this paper, 
The excuzgions will immediately follow the meeting of 
the National .Associa’ 





The educational world will be pained to learn of the 
death of Dr, Joel Dorman Stecle. No educational author 
is more widely known, or will be more sincerely mourn- 
ed. Those who knew him most intimately mourn his 
loss the most sincerely. We hope soon to give an ex- 
tended account of his life. 





In the House Committee on Education, Mr. Miller of 
Texas has introduced a substitute for the BlairEducational 
bill. It appropriates $8,000,000 annually for ten years to 
to be distributed among the states and territories accord- 
ing to the ratio of illiteracy as established by the census 
of 1880, the money to be expended in the maintenance 
of public schools under the state laws. In states in 
which ssparate schools are maintained for white and 
colored children, the bill provides that the money shall 
be apportioned between white and colored schools in the 
proportion that the total number of children of each race 
of school age bears to the total number of children of 
school age in the state as shown by the scholastic census. 


THE Sun of this city thinks that Mr. Cleveland’s in- 
defatigable liking for work has neither conduced to the 
advantage of his party, nor been beneficial to himself. 
He probably acquired the bad habit when he was a 
schoolmaster. What a calamity ! 








Now is the time when College muscle is testing its 
strength. The papers are full ef such paragraphs as 
‘The N. Y. University. Defeated by Princeton,” “‘ Yale’s 
English Trainer Dismissed,” ‘‘ Polytechnic Institute 
Games,” ‘‘College Sports,” and ‘‘ The Stock in Williams 
Goes Down.” What would the good old doctors of 
divinity have said concerning such ‘carnal occupa- 
tions?” 





A BILL was passed in the New York legislature appro- 
priating $70,000 for the state literary fund, the money 
to be divided among the academies of the state, and dis- 
tributed by the Board of Regents. Governor Hill objects 
that the bill is unconstitutional as it appropriates money 
for private academies where a tuition fee is charged. 





THosE teachers attending the National School of 
Methods will have a good opportunity to learn the Boston 
system of education on both its practical and theoretical 
side, as over half a dozen of the best instructors in that 
city and vicinity are engaged to illustrate their methods 
of teaching. Dr. Dunton of the Normal School is to give 
the results of his observations in Germany and compare 
the same with work and methods in this country. Super- 
visor Metzalf will explain the Boston method of teaching 
language; Profs. Anderson and Parker will show their 
methods of teaching history ; Manager King, assisted by 
Mr. Kelley and Miss Cate, are to show how geography is 
taught in Boston. Prof. Holt is to present his wonderful 
method of teaching music ; the Boston method of teach- 
ing drawing will be ably set forth by Prof. Perry; and 
Miss Arms, of Cambridge, will show with specimens how 
young children can learn to observe. 


Aaassiz thought it a good plan to take his pupils in 
summer out to study natural objects, and a summer 
school, with him, was a grand success. Then somebody 
else took up the idea and commenced to teach the 
sciences, then came schools for Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
modern languages, Pedagogics, &c., till now there is no 
subject taught in primary school or college but has its 
summer school and some of these even grant diplomas ! 

Many of these schools, quite likely, are of real benefit 
to those who attend them, but are there not many that 
are gotten up by adventurers whoseek a place near some 
water-cure, or lake, or fashionable resort and then ad- 
vertise and cast their nets and catch many a gudgeon ? 

Notice their programs. Yale offers no such curricu- 
lum. These schools remind one of the early commercial 
colleges that furnished ‘‘ positions with good salaries to 
all graduates.” Now, there are doubtless many persons 
that are benefitted by summer study and by listening to 
lecturers, but I protest against the ‘‘ rest-and-recreation ” 
and play-school plan. Some earnest, faithful teachers 
will go to rest and study this summer and will commence 
their fall work wearied and worried. Some that have 








lectueis by distinguished professors they will be able t, 
manage their schools next year without trouble. Aj.) 
alas! listening and doing are entirely different things, 
The, teacher who has done his duty faithfully for te, 
months needs the other two for recuperation, needs to be 
entirely free from study and lecture listening, needs t, 
gain strength and health and brawn, needs it in justice 
to himself and to his pupils. 

I believe in summer schools when taught by farmers 
mountaineers, and fishermen. E. O. H. 





THE most dogmatic man is he who knows he is right 
It is all settled with him. Hecan’t be taught, for he ha; 
long passed the teachable milestone in his education, 
course. He considers every one who differs from hin 
either wanting in common sense or moral honesty. Hp 
knows his arguments are logically conclusive and wonder; 
why you don’t admit it. Such a person in the educationa| 
work is a detriment to the honest investigation of truti, 
and a hinderance to progress. 





THE bulletin of the American Institute of Instructi., 
has been issued. The meetings will begin Tuesday evep. 
ing, July 6, at Bar Harbor, Me., with addresses of wel. 
come, and responses by the president and others. 

The forenoons and evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday will be occupied by meetings of the Institute 
The afternoons of these days will be devoted to rest and 
recreation. A full account of the meetings will be found 
under ‘‘ Educational Notes.” 





THE program of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As 
sociation will be found on another page and indicates q 
profitable and enjoyable meeting. It will meet at Allen. 
town, July 6-8. 


THE New York State Teachers’ Association at Niagara 
Falls, will afford a rare intellectual feast to the teachers 
of the state this year. President Surdam has been in- 
defatigable in his efforts to make this meeting in every 
way a success. The opening exercises will be held Wed- 
nesday, July 7. Mr. Danforth informs us that all the 
trunk lines and most of the tributary roads will charge 
one cent and a-half a mile, members paying full fare 
going, and receiving a certificate at the meeting from the 
secretary, which will enable them to purchase a retum 
ticket for the difference; for example, if they pay three 
cents a mile going they will return free. Where there 
are competing lines distance on the shortest line will be 
reckoned. The program will be found under “‘ Fduce- 
tional Notes.” 








ALL information concerning the coming meeting of 
the National Association, at Topeka, can be obtained by 
addressing President Calkins, 124 East Eightieth street, 
New York. For the itinerary of the excursions from 
Topeka see another column of thispaper. For all infor- 
mation concerning the excursion from Boston and vicini- 
ty, address Leverett M. Chase, Boston Highlands, Mass., 
and for particulars about the excursion from New York 
city, Brooklyn, New Jersey, and vicinity, address this 
office. 





THE excursion party to the National Association from 
this vicinity expects to start either July 6 or 7, reaching 
Chicago in the morning and leaving in the evening of 
the same day. Topeka will be reached Tuesday morning. 
The Pullman cars will be occupied all the time while on 
the way, thus avoiding hotel bills for rooms. It bids fair 
to be one of the most enjoyable trips of the season. 





THE annual celebration of the New York Teachers 
Association was held at Chickering Hall on May %. 
The services had special reference to the dead heroes of 
our civil war. General Horace Porter, presided, and the 
Hon. Albert Palmer, ex-mayor of Boston, delivered an 
address of remarkable power. It was a masterly ex 
position of the fundamental principles of our gover? 
ment, full of eloquent passages, and convincing argv 
ments. 





AN instructor of youth—like a doctor—needs to be 
ready for an emergency ; for some of the most effective 
teaching ever done, is done incidentally, and as oppor 
tunity offers. Much to be envied are those teachers, 
that—like the one whose work has just been described— 
possess this wise readiness. Such can gain from 0) 
exercise a means of training in desirable habits, or g00 
manners ; can use each careless or slovenly pupil as 8° 
example; and make of every naughty little child 
great moral preacher; an eloquent expounder of the 
text—“ The way of the transgressor is hard.” 





been failures will think that by listening to courses of 
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A Frencn Anti-Tobacco Society offers a prize of $200 
for an essay on the effect of smoking on the health of 
literary men and its probable results upon French litera- 
ture. 





JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


By Co. F. W. PARKER. 

In the history of the American common schools the 
name of JOHN D. PHILBRICK will always stand among the 
foremost of those who organized the great system. 

The Boston common schools have a greater influence 
upon the whole country than any or all the other schools 
combined ; and to Mr. Philbrick is due, more than toany 
other one man, the credit of developing their organiza- 
tion. A strong, enthusiastic man in the prime of life, 
Mr. Philbrick began the arduous work of city superinten- 
dent. He had made his mark as a principal and state 
superintendent. He took the first step in breaking up 
the old, monstrous, double-headed system by organizing 
the Quincy school upon the new plan. Mr. Philbrick was 
pre-eminently a reformer and remained so all his life. To 
appreciate the great reforms wrought under his influence, 
one should have a glimpse of the system as he found it. 

In 1820 a primary school had never been heard of ; it 
was the direct outcomeof the Sunday school. For thirty- 
seven years the primary schools of Boston maintained a 
separate existence from the double-headed grammar 
schools. 

In 1855, Mr. Philbrick had been a Boston master for ten 
years. After a hard fight the primary and grammar 
schools were joined under the new superintendent's 
leadership ; the double-headed system -was abolished 
and the present plan of district schools established. The 
founding of primary schools was an important epoch in 
the history of free schools, and the account of the long 
and bitter opposition to the plan led by the grammar 
masters is exceedingly interesting. The masters main- 
tained that their schools were efficient for all purposes. 
“The only qualification for adnaission to the public schools 
is, that the child shall know his letters, and be able to 
combine syllables,” says a strong report in opposition to 
primary schools (1817). The program for the primary 
schools (1820) was: ‘‘The pupils in each of the schools 
shall be arranged in four classes, viz.: Those in the 
Testament shall be in the ist class; those in easy read- 
ing, of the 2d class; those who spelliin two or more 
syllables, of the 3d class; those learning their mono- 
syllables, of the 4th class. The 1st class shall use the 
Testament ; the 2d class shall use Bingham’s ‘Child’s 
Companion’; the 8d and 4th classes shall use Kelly’s 
‘Child’s Instructor.’ ” 

Thirty-seven years brought about a few changes in the 
program. In 1833, a proposition to give the schools 
a blackboard, a number of slates and pencils, and some 
forms suitable for children to write at, on the slate,” was 
laid upon the table. When the change was made (1855) 
the program for the lowest class was: “My Little 
Primer,” or “‘ My First School Book,” atthe discretion of 
the teacher, “‘ Pronouncing words without spelling,” 
“ Pronouncing and spelling combined,” ‘‘ Spelling with- 
out a book words that are familiar,” “‘ Counting from 
one to one hundred,” ‘‘ Frinting or drawing on the slate 
or blackboard,” imitating some mark, letter, or other 
subject, or copying from a card on the cover of “‘ My 
First School Book.” 

The examinations reports of 1845 and years following, 
reveal the low state of teaching. These reports are in- 
teresting and instructive. One item suggests the whole. 
“Each scholar was required to sketch on his paper an 
outline of Italy, and many attempted it, but of the whole 
number (500) only seventeen made a drawing which 
nil hove bom recognized as a representation of Italy 

y one who did not know what the scholar was trying 
to do.” (Report of 1845.) Ages of pupils examined were 
~- 18, and 14 years. The lowest average per cent, was 

, the highest 59. 

The government of the double-headed reading and 
writing schools was fearful. “If I did not say every 
word of my lesson I knew very well what I must suffer,” 
‘aid a distinguished author, now living. 

The attitude of the Boston masters toward reform had 
been tested in 1844, when they fought Horace Mann with 
extreme bitterness. This prolonged struggle organized 
the Boston masters into a party that never was excelled 
in fighting against reform. One sentence from the ven- 
erable Joshua Bates explains the loyal spirit that was 
then and hasever since been trained into nearly every 
master and sub-master in Boston. Horace Mann re- 
Proached Mr, Bates for signing the “‘ Remarks,” as they 
had been great friends, while the latter was a master in 

“Mr. Mann,” said Mr. Bates, “I am a 





question of right or wrong ; it was simply a question of 
loyalty. 

The Boston superintendent had in Mr. Philbrick’s time, 
and has now, very little power ; in fact his influence is 
generally confined to advice. For nineteen years, with 
what wise counsels he guided the school system of 
Boston! with what immense success and against what 
odds! Most of us are too apt to look upon the comforts 
and conveniences of a modern school very complacently, 
never dreaming how much hard fighting each change 
from the Boston school of 1857 has cost. 

Mr. Philbrick banished the last vestige of the double- 
headed system: he, more than any other man, prevented 
the spread of the fearful Lancastrian system of seating 
children in great masses. He gave fifty children one 
room with one teacher, a step which made character 
development possible. He, I think, was the first to ad- 
vocate giving each child one desk by himself. From the 
first to the last, our friend—and the friend of every child 
in America—investigated and discovered everything that 
pertained to the comfort, convenience, taste, and health 
of the children. He found out the best means of light- 
ing and heating rooms ; he set the little ones at work 
with slates and blackboards; he made charts, and 
prompted the preparation of better books. It isa very 
long step from the once wonderful Bumstead’s First 
Book to Munroe’s, Appletons’, or the Franklin Advanced 
First Reader. Mr. Philbrick organized, graded, made 
courses of study, and, above all, elevated the standard of 
teaching. ‘‘ The teacher, not the method, makes the 
school,” was his motto, and he was true to it to the last. 
Boston has to-day the best school-houses, heated and 
ventilated in the best way. It has the best desks, best 
apparatus, and best means of teaching, with the most 
intelligent corps of teachers in the world. Very much 
of this grand result is due to the enthusiasm, the devo- 
tion, and the wisdom of Mr. Philbrick. 

When the history of the common schools of America 
is written, the period from 1857 to 1877 may be called the 
mechanical period of the graded school system. Up to 
this time common schools may be said to have existed by 
the mere force of circumstances. There had been very 
little effective grading or systematic work done. There 
were not a dozen city superintendents in the whole 
country. Whatever we may say of mechanics, of uni- 


formity and precision, however we may reason that 


under different guidance all stiffness and barren time- 
table work might have been avoided, still the stern 
fact confronts us. It was the very best that could be 
done under the circumstances. Precision must precede 
ease, uniformity, unity, all the brave noble work of the 
children’s dead hero seems like an absolute necessity, an 
indispensable foundation for the grand structure now 
building. The reformer of to-day who does not grate- 
fully recognize the great reforms which make present 
reforms possible, is a foolish crank. Every step of re- 
form in school organization which Mr. Philbrick at- 
tempted was bitterly opposed. He clearly presented his 
reasons in his quarterly reports and re-presented them 
until he gained his point. He introduced and promoted 
vocal music, he helped elocution by securing the very 
valuable services of Prof. Munroe, he banished the 
miserable a b c method in 1874 by introducing Dr. Leigh's 
method of phonetic reading, he led the way in industrial 
drawing—in fact Mr. Philbrick’s great merit was in lay- 
ing strong and sure foundations upon which others could 
build, and others will build upon them, until time shall 
be no more. 

Mr. Philbrick was thoroughly absorbed in his work— 
he saw clearly the next thing to do, and he did it ; here 
his wonderful power stopped—he builded far better than 
he knew; he had no clear vision of the best that is “yet 
to be.” These words are written with a profound rever- 
ence for truth that would not permit a single word of 
mere flattery to.be uttered. A bitterness shaded the last 
years of his life because he did not see how much better 
teaching his own glorious work had made possible. This 
sad result may be easily accounted for. His predom- 
inant surrounding influences were of an eminently con- 
servative nature: they were worse than conservative — 
the leading spirits of the same bondage to ignorance that 
fought Horace Mann so ferociously, that has continued 
to oppose every intrinsically valuable reform ever since, 
must needs have exerted a powerful influence over the 
otherwise strong, self-sustained man. 

The unwritten motto of the descendants of the notori- 
ous $1 is “‘ rule or ruin.” A sub-master who dares to 
differ is whipped into line. A striking illustration of 
this relentless vindictive spirit is found in an anony- 
mously edited educational (?) sheet published in Boston. 
(One characteristic of these leaders of little feet is that 
they generally attack persons from behind the cowardly 





Boston master and Iam bound to be loyal.” It was no 





honestly, with Mr. Philbrick upon methods and princi- 
ciples, and because they spoke the truth as they saw it, 
boldly and openly, this ambushed coward, this cur of 
the old breed, attacks all who fearlessly, without malice, 
dared to differ with their beloved superintendent. The 
fiendishness of this spirit in this attack reached its cli- 
max. 

Mr. Philbrick built upon the foundations laid by others. 
The best that any man can do is to prepare for the bet- 
ter. In this day teachers desire to build upon the broad 
and sure foundations given by the ever-to-be-remember- 
ed and honored Boston superintendent. 





THE PLANS AND METHODS OF COOK COUNTY 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 





Nors.—This school, of which Col. Parker is principal, is one of 
the most notable in the country. We recently visited it, and since 
returning, have thought that it would interest the readers of the 
JOURNAL to know how Col. ker’s work appears when 
put in practice. On this account we publish these no 


JEROME ALLEN, 
CLASSES AND ROOMS. 


1, Kindergarten, Mrs. A. Putnam. 
1 and 2. Primary, Belle Thomas. 
8 and 4. Primary, Helen Maley 
5 and 6. Grammar, Miss Scurry. 
7. Grammar, Miss Bacmeister. 
8. Grammar, , Miss Coffin. 


Principal of Public (Primary and Grammar) School, 
Miss Mary A. Spear. 


9. High School, Miss Emily Rice. 
Assistant, ‘ E. Schwartz. 
10. High School, Mrs. H. H. Straight. 
Assistant. ‘ George W. Fitz. 
11 and 12. High School, W. W. Speer. 
Assistant, ° : Helen Jordan. 
Professional Training Class, Francis W. Parker. 
Assistant, : . Alexander E. Frye. 


The latter class (Professional Training Class) presents 
the purpose or motive of the school ; it is essentially the 
normal school, Graduates of four years’ courses at 
regular accredited high schools and colleges are ad- 
mitted to this class at any time without examination. 
Two years or more experience as a successful teacher is 
accepted as an equivalent for the above four years’ 
course. 

The Professional Training class is divided into first 
and second divisions for their regular studies, and into 
primary and grammar divisions according to their re- 
spective places in the practice teaching. 

Changes in these divisions are frequently made, the 
strongest thinkers and best workers being placed in the 
first division. Places in the primary and grammar 
divisions are assigned according to circumstances. 

The prime motive of the school is to centre everything 
in the practice teaching ; psychology, pedagogics, aca- 
demic instruction, and technical training are brought to 
bear upon the practice teaching. The best indication of 
good results is that a pupil applies his or her knowledge 
and skill in aciual teaching. 


PLAN OF PRACTICE TEACHING, 

In the public school (primary and grammar) there are 
two hundred and sixty pupils, eight grades, five rooms 
in the building. One hour each day all the classes in 
the public school are used for the practice teaching ; the 
eight classes are separated into forty small classes, or 
groups ; each group has a head or teacher (from the pro- 
fessional training class), and one or more assistants, 
Each room (four groups, more or less,) has a head 
teacher or principal, virtually chosen from heads of 
groups. This head teacher is virtually principal of the 
room ; he or she acts as head of all the teachers in the 
room, holding meetings, selecting subjects for lessons, 
maintaining general order, etc. 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN PRACTICE WORK. 


The member of the faculty who teaches a particular 
branch, is charged with the work of introducing that 
branch into the public school (primary and grammar) 
through the practice teaching. Mr. Speer teaches the 
training class arithmetic and geometry; Mrs. Straight, 
botany and zoology; Mr. Frye, geography; Mr. Fitz, 
physics and geology ; Miss Rice, history and literature ; 
Mrs. Parker, elocution. Through either the primary or 
grammar division of the training class, or both, the 
teacher of a subject supervises the teaching of that sub- 
ject in the practice teaching. The teacher meets the 
division and gives lessons in methods and the selection 


of subjects. 
CRITICISM. 
Formerly there was a great deal of open criticism, é.¢., 





ambush of a nom-de-plume.) Many differed, and differed 





criticism in classes, This plan has given way to priva 
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and personal criticism. The principal constantly super- 
vises all the practice teaching, going from room to 
room and observing the work. The principal of the 
public school, Miss Spear, also supervises all the work, 
making changes in heads of groups and rooms when 
necessary. The teacher of a special subject, Mr, Frye, 
for instance, closely watches the lessons given in geog- 
raphy. The regular primary and grammar teachers 
(five) are especially charged with the unification of the 
practice work with the regular work. Thus the group 
leaders criticise their assistants, and vice versa, The 
heads of rooms criticize all under them, The regular 
teachers criticise the teachers who teach pupils from 
their rooms, and so on. Each member of the profes- 
sional training class gets the benefit of personal criticism 
in all directions, from her immediate classmates to the 
principal. The main point of criticism is the main fault. 
If a pupil teacher fails to hold a class, he or she is quietly 
changed to another class. 


RESULTS OF PRACTICE WORK. 

The great danger of practice teaching is desultory, 
aimless, pointless experimentations. Much teaching of 
this kind is bad for pupils and useless for the teacher. 
The first great aim of practice teaching is to do the pupil 
the least possible harm, and, second, to do him as much 
good as possible. The amount of good done to pupils, 
measures exactly the amount of good received in prac- 
tice by the pupil teacher. 

The conclusion is a fair one, taking the impartial evi- 
dence of all the teachers that the practice teaching 
is an essential help to the pupils—that is, pupils could 
not otherwise get the benefit from regular-teaching that 
they get from the same with practice teaching. In in- 
vestigations in elementary science, in manipulation of 
objects, and in technical training, there are great ad- 
vantages in having five or six pupils in one Class. Pu- 
pil teachers get more practice in teaching than by 
any other plan ; they also get more personal criticism. 
Practice teaching, with close and continuous criticism, 
is not effective. A teacher may teach without criticism 
until her worst faults sink into confirmed habits, and in 
this sinking drag everything good with them. 


ITEM. 


No assistant teacher is allowed to take notes during a 
lesson ; he or she must take an active part with the 
children in the lesson. 


PROMOTIONS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Promotions are made upon the careful consideration 
and decision of all the teachers of a pupil that he or she 
can do more good in a higher class. Education is 
founded upon the power to work—to work with brains 
and hands—to do with the greatest economy the most 
economical work ; that is, the work which leads to the 
highest, broadest, and most harmonious development 
of body, mind, and soul. This work, though full of toil 
and prolonged persevering effort, brings its own sweet 
and strong reward at every step. A pupil in this school 
is never paid for his work, or bribed to perfurm it. 
There are no credits, goods, checks, per cents, or prizes 
in the school. The governing principle is that each pupil 
should go where he or she can do the most good. There 
is often far more real merit in staying in a class than 
there is in being promoted. Theory and practice are 
generally very far apart. So far that they may not 
know each other when they meet. Take teachers who 
have in practiee the old bribing theory thoroughly in- 
wrought ; take pupils whose one absorbing thought is 
bribes for prolonged drudgery, and set their faces in the 
new direction—the way is difficult, the steps are slow. 

Enough has been accomplished to prove that pupils 
work better, more cheerfully and thoroughly ; that they 
become more honest, faithful, and trustworthy without 
bribes, than with them. Chaos, or something like it, 
was the beginning of the experiment; but out of the 
nebulz there is coming now something like genuine, 
self-sustaining growth. Examinations are held in great 
numbers—both oral and written—in drawing, painting, 
and manual training, in walk and conversation, in power 
to overcome bad habits, in love for others, in past ex- 
aminations, in all that makes up harmonious growth so 
far as we understand it. Criticisms through the whole 
school are private and personal, and that criticism 
generally bears upon a bad habit, rather than an inci- 
dental error. 

SKILL IN THOUGHT-EXPRESSION, 

Perhaps the best and most palpable gain has been in 
expression—oral, written, drawing, molding, etc. The 
fundamental principle upon’ which the method of 
teaching all forms of expression is founded, is that in 


normal or natural development no form of expression 
need be used simply for the sake of the form ; or, in 
other words, every form of expression used by the child 
should spring from the inner necessity of thought utter- 
ance. Thus all forms of expression are made the imme- 
diate means of thought development. In an economical 
point of view, no moment need be spent in learning any 
form of expression that does not have a higher, purpose 
of developing thought power. 

If this principle be true, then the following deductions 
are true : 

1. In the natural development of normal children any 
direct instruction in pronunciation, spelling, punctuation, 
penmanship, and language, is unnecessary. 

2. All reading should be taught as a direct and imme- 
diate means of thought. evolution. 

8. Drawing, painting, moulding, and manual training, 
like other forms of expression, are also immediate 
means of thought growth. In other words, these forms 
of expression, instead of taking extra time in their 
teaching, really take less time, as they broaden, deepen, 
and intensify the power of thought. There are in the 
primary and grammar schools very few, if any, language 
lessons, no spelling lessons, and no lessons in pen- 
manship, except drills in movement, which can be 
dropped when all finger movement from the fist is pre- 
vented, 

Painting with water-colors comes before drawing, and 
is used almost exclusively as a means of observing 
plants, animals, minerals, and geometric solids. By an- 
other year’s experience,Col. Parker thinks that he shall be 
able to use painting and drawing entirely as a means of 
observation. 

It is found to be a great economy of time and power 
to concenter all reading upon the subject taught ; for 
instance, if the subject of study is plants, then all the 
reading is about this subject, 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 


A sharp discrimination is made between forms of ex- 
pression and subjects or branches of teaching. The 
teaching of elementary science to the primary and gram- 
mar grades has produced very satisfactory results. The 
great interest in the investigation of natural objects, 
even among the smallest children, is a marked feature ; 
painting objects is a constant delight, molding them is 
another. Oral and written language may be taught 
better by studying animals and plants than in any other 
way, and elementary sciencé, as a means of teaching 
the first steps of reading, is unsurpassed. Indeed it is 
entirely possible to sink reading into a simple incident 
to science-teaching, and have the reading excellent. 

The necessities of proper science-teaching make think- 
ing in number an indispensable element. TI am sure 
that the time is coming when science, form, and man- 
ual training will furnish all opportunities needed for 
finest results in number and elementary arithmetic. 

The Herbartian doctrine of concentration is here illus- 
trated. Science as the center—oral and written lan- 
guage, reading, painting, drawing, molding, and model- 
ling, number and arithmetic concentered upon it, each 
as a means of thinking, and the thinking in itself joined 
to all other intellectual activity by the common and 
universal band of moral development. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 

Normal Park has a wood-work shop, a pasteboard and 
miscellaneous shop, a clay and sand-molding room, The 
work has developed steadily from the beginning. For 
results, Col. Parker concludes that : 

1. Manual traming is an excellent physical exercise 
for both boys and girls. 

2. Form (elementary geometry) and arithmetic may 
be taught in a very economical way; by making forms 
in clay, pasteboard, and wood. . 

8. Making physical apparatus is a great aid in the 
study of physics. 

4. The members of the professional training class will 
be able to make their own apparatus, when they teacli: 

Col. Parker says that the strongest argument for 
manual training does not lie in the above reasons for its 
use in the school. It is one of the very best means of 
building into the mind of the child those primary ideas 
which serve to make his concepts of the external world 
clearer and more adequate, upon which clearness all fu- 
ture judgments, in the mam) depend. Infancy, child- 
hood, and yoyth present the necessary mind conditions 
for impressibility, which later stages do not possess so 
largely, and it is economy to use in an educational en- 
vironment that *which best furthers this end, é.e., the 
activity of the senses and the building imto the mind 





sense products, 





Not only does manual training aid and quicken the 
growth of primary ideas, but what is better stil), ),, 
growth (as it should be, and, previous to the drill aq. 
vent at school, has been) is unconscious. It continu 
in a more systematic manner the education which th. 
child has been receiving, using the same methed. 4) 
units of measurements, upon the learning of which qj) 
future judgments of qanti'y, distance, etc., depend, 
are best taught by actual experience with the same; 1, 
memorize a table which affirms that 12 inches make, 
foot ; that three feet make a yard, is not actually to 
know the fact which the statement implies. Through 
the necessary doing involved in the various kinds of jp. 
dustrial work, concepts are constantly strengthened, 
and the child knows and uses the facts gained withou; 
becoming conscious that be is learning them, or that 
they are to be learned, any more than a child pr=perly 
taught in learning to read knows how or when he 
learned ,the alphabet. 

The necessity for this work is greatest in the kinder 
garten and the primaries, and lessens as the pupil moves 
from grade to grade, but is always a part of the pupil's 
education—a better knowledge of things demanding 
always a higher use of skill. 

There is no space to mention many points which 
might add to this description. Among them are : 

1. The use of the library in study. 

2. Cultivation of the study of a taste for literature, 

8. The Delsarte system in practice. 

4, The study of geography and history. 

Thut which gives Col. Parker the most satisfaction js 
the spirit of the pupils—growing more and more into 
the love and habit of work, more and more into a love 
for, and a desire to help each other. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


EDITORIAL REPORT OF AN EXERCISE IN 
1HE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 














Miss BELLE THomas, Teacher. 





In this room we found about fifty pupils belonging to 
the first and second primary grades. 

The second-year pupils were at their. desks busily pre- 
paring a number lesson. The following problems were 
written upon the blackboard : 

How many pet ils have 5 violets ? 

How many quarts in 3 gallons ? 

Bought milk at 16 cents a gallon, what are three 
quarts worth ? 

Grace had 24 violets, Ruth 4 as many, Alice } as many 
as Ruth, and Irene 5 more than Alice ; how many had 
each ? 

Ray sells 3 pansies for 7 cents ; how many did he sell 
for 21 cents? 

On examining the slates we found the first two copied 
and the answers written; the other three they were illus- 
trating with original drawings. 

The most advanced group of the first-year pupils were 
copying the follcwing problems, and illustrating each 
one with little drawings. 

How many feet has this old hen and her three little 
chicks ? 

There are 9 robins on a tree, and } as many on the 
fence ; how many on the fence ? 

May had 12 violets, she gave } of them to Jack ; show 
me Jack’s violets, 

There are 8 buds on one twig and 8 on another ; how 
many buds? 

There are 10 eggs in a box, } as many in a basket; 
how many in the basket? 

Still another group’of first-year pupils were gathered 
about a table, having a number lesson with Miss Thomas. 
On the table was a box of colored sticks in various 
lengths, a box of pasteboard squares and a vase filled 
with violets. 

The lessén began with questions, which seemed to be 
given to test the children’s knowledge of previous le* 
sons ; answers were given without the use of objects 
except when the child hesitated. 

T. Max may take eight violets, give May one-half of 
them. Hugh ‘take as many sticks as these two square 
have sides. Grace tell me what Hugh did. 

Grace. He took eight sticks. 

T. George, how many fours in eight ? 

G. There are two fours in eight. 

T. Lily may take six violets ; here are two more ; how 
many have you now? 





Lily. I have eigtit. 
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T. Each one may take eight sticks; show me one-half 
of them; show me one-fourth of them; that is right. 
Each of you take one more stick or violet. How many 
have you, Fred ? 

Fred. Nine violets. 

T. Each one may give me part of his sticks and tell 
me what is left. 

Maz. I gave you two and have seven left. 

May. I gave you three and have six. 

Hugh. Here are six for you and I have three ; etc. 

At this point the teacher gave each child an indefinite 
number of sticks, telling the girls to show her one-half 
of them, and the boys one-fourth of theirs. They began 
at once to put their sticks, one at a time, into two or 
four piles. 

T. Hugh, show me one-fourth of your otieke, 
How did you find one-fourth ? 

Hugh. I put all my sticks in four piles, just alike; one 
pile is one-fourth. 

T. George, what did May do, to find one-half of her 
sticks ? 

George. She put them in two piles. 

T. You may take up your sticks and each one put his 
down in three piles. Very soon all have finished except 
one little girl, who stands looking at the result of her 
work ; she holds two sticks in her hand and seems per- 
plexed. 

T. What's the trouble, May? 

May. I want another stick. 

T. But I don’t wish to give you another stick. 

May. If I put these two down then all my piles ‘Il not 
be alike. 

She looks again, seems undecided what to do, but in a 
moment her face brightens and she hands the two sticks 
back to the teacher, saying, ‘‘ You may have these, now 
mine are all alike.” 

T. Each of you may take up one of his bundles, and 
Hugh may tell us what to call it, he said he knew its 
name. 

Hugh. One-third. 

T. Max may show me one-third of his, Fred may 
give me one-third of his, Grace two-thirds of hers, Lily 
three-thirds of hers. 

Lily. That takes all of mine. 

T, All of you put your sticks back into the box and 
take "three violets, another three, another three. Fred 
tell me what he has. 

Fred. I have three threes. 

T. George, what have you ? 

G. Nine violets. 

T. Lily, give me one-third of yours. 

Lily hands her three. 

T. The girls may each take six squares. 
can find one-third of them. 

In a moment the six squares are separated into three 
parts, and all but one are eagerly holding up one-third. 

While the children pick up and put away the sticks, 
flowers, and squares, the teacher asks several test ques- 
tions ; the correct answers which most of the class give, 
show that they know one-half of two, four, six, and 
eight ; one-fourth of four and eight, and one-third of 
three, six, and nine. J. A. 


Yes. 


How many 





READING IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





By L. SEELEY, Jena. 





Third Step. 
Words are divided into syllables, as follows : 


—_—_— ee ee —_—_——— —_—— _|-— —_— 
The teacher pronounces The fa—ther loved his ane 
girl—very slowly, speaking the syllables sharply. 
“hihaeh exd‘Guimsdrepeal 00 eedl as ‘eptiatite Wt a Wasa 
separately, and together. Other words are given which 
they separate into syllables. They give examples from 
the stories they have learned, and from their surround- 
ings. 
Fourth Step. 

We now come to the last step in this process of analyz- 
ing, viz. ; that of separating the words and syllables into 
their phonic elements. Again a familar sentence is 
placed on the board, indeed the one so often quoted will 
answer. The teacher follows the same process as before, 
speaking the sounds distinctly, as: Thé father 
lé6ved his little girl, and indicates each 
sound by a dot : 


Practice and review are the watchwards all the way 


ee eT ak eet, Mee re Sn ene 


and to distinguish them when heard. 


————————————— 
They exercise singly and in concert. They give exam- 
ples as before. This will be found most excellent prac- 
tice of the Organs of speech and of the ear. No names 
of letters are taught until the third year. ‘The hand and 
eye have also been trained, during this time, by mak- 
ing lines, or drawing on slates. The value of this prep- 
aration with regard to reading will appear later. 

The work so far descrid requires from four to six 
months. It may seem that but little progress has been 
made, but if the work has been intelligently and faitb- 
fully done, more has been accomplished than will be 
accomplished in any other like period of the child’s study 
of reading. The teacher has dug deep to the bed rock, 
and laid a firm foundation, and is now ready for his 
structure. Indeed, the framework of his structure is 
already erected. Two important principles may here be 
restated, which must never be forgotten: 1. Keep 
within the range of the childs power of thinking. 
2. Starting with what the children know, build upon this 
knowledge, and going out from this, enlarge his range of 
thought. 

Ill. Reape. 

We now come to the third general division of the 
work, which we may properly call reading. The time 
has now come for the child to associate his knowledge of 
sounds with the accepted characters which represent 
them. He is prepared to leave the simple horizontal lines 
and proceed to more difficult combinations. He has 
learned to look sharply and accurately, to give good at- 
tention, to speak speak plainly, to hear correctly, to use 
the slate. 

First ‘ tep. 

The teacher shows his pupils a straw hat, questions 
them as to its parts, its material, its use, etc., letting the 
pupils talk a great deal about it. 


Second Step. 
On the following day a simple drawing, which the 
teacher had made of the hat,isshown. Parts, material, 
etc., are again discussed. The children are taught that 
this stands fora hat. The pupils make a simple draw- 
ing of it as 7 

The covering of the lower part of the paper contain- 
ing the drawing is removed, and the children discover 
the word 

HUT (hat) . 
which the teacher slowly pronounces. Thus the chil- 
dren are led from the object to the picture, and from the 
picture which looks like the hat, to the other picture 
which does not look like it—the word. This transition is 
so gradual and so natural that it is easy for the child, and 
comes entirely within his comprehension. The word as 
a whole is practiced, and then its phonic elements, until 
each is thoroughly fixed. Fortunately for the child, the 
German is a phonic language, and when he has learned 
to associate a given character with a given sound, he 
may always regard the one as standing for the other. 
The previous phonic drill tells now, and immediately 
shows its fruit. 

Fourth Step. 

The teacher is provided with a case of printed letters, 
including capitals and small letters, each letter being on 
a separate card. The form of these letters is exactly like 
that already used in the word they have seen. The 
word Hit is set together before them. The children are 
allowed to take the letters and form the word. One gives 
the phonic sound and another selects the letter repre- 
senting it, One shows the letter and another gives its 
sound, So a great variety of exercises are conducted that 
all about this first foundation word may be known. 

Fifth Step. 

The blackboard is ruled permarently in squares of 
about two-inch sides, and the slates are ruled correspond- 
ingly—much smaller network of course. With all eyes 
attentively watching him, the teacher writes the word 
Hit in the squares, the H and t occupying the height of 
two squares, and the w that of one. This also stands for 
Hit, the teacher tells his pupils. They now take their 
slates and make this word as they have seen the teacher 
do. After acquiring the. power to make this printed 
form, they are taught the script form. The word Hit 
is placed on the board; the teacher adds a few lines 
and has the script form. Herein appears our reason for 
giving the German Hut instead of the English word 
* hat.” The “a” is more difficult to make and could not 
illustrate this point. 

The word alone occupies many days. The teacher’s 
tact will be put to test to keep the children interested, 
without which there can be no success in teaching. 
But there is abundance of material in the plan suggested 


j Siath Step. 

When hut is learned, other words are selected, which 
require the change of but one letter, as: huf, hof, etc. 
These words are selected so as to include all the sounds 
of the language. Any sound already learned may be 
used in the selection of a new word ; thus, after a little 
there is no difficulty in finding words. The pupils are 
required to give words containing a given sound, and 
are thus made to think. The progress is more and more 
rapid, depending upon the faithfulness of the earlier 
work. 

No books have yet been in the hands of the children. 
It would seem to a parent and to many teachers that 
but little had been done. We shall see by results in late 
years that this time has been well spent. 

Summary. 

But let us see what this year has accomplished. The 
child has learned all the phonic sounds, and can speak 
them accurately ; he can separate sentences into words, 
words into syllables and sounds ; he can write both Ger- 
man and Latin script on his slate; he knows ten or 
twelve little poems and several fairy tales; he has 
learned to draw simple figures ; he can read many little 
sentences; he can distinguish between singular and 
plural, between the past, present, and future ; his organs 
of speech and of theear have been cultivated, and he has 
learned many correct forms of speech ; his vocabulary 
has been greatly enlarged, and he has learned to talk 
with confidence about what he knows; he has learned 
to give attention ; he has become accustomed to school 
life, and loves it because it is natural, pleasant, and in- 
teresting, and because it gives him food that he can di- 
gest and that satisfies his child-cravings after informa- 
tion ; in short, his feet are placed in the pathway of 
knowledge, and he has commenced the upward race. 
It is not our province here to speak of what he has had 
in number, in local geography, natural history, religion, 
(this is a regular subject in the schools), morals, sing- 
ing, ete. Each of these bas had its allotted place, 
though the work described has very properly absorbed 
chief attention. 

We have thus fully described the first year’s work, 
because it is the most important and ike most difficult. 
To show the remaining characteristics of teaching read- 
ing in the German schools requires but little space 
more. 

The Second Year. 

A short review of the words illustrating the phonic 
sounds, which have been learned during the first year, 
will be necessary at the outset ; also words having like 
svunds must be practiced, and words containing sounds 
difficult to give. Every sound must be brought out 
clearly and distinctly. This makes an unpleasant im- 
pression upon the hearer and sounds unnatural, but all 
German teachers regard it as absolutely essential in 
teaching their language. Inasmuch as the German has 
many hard sounds, many close, sharply defined distine- 
tions of sounds, it is probable that they are right. All 
of this unpleasantness of tone falls off before the end of 
the second year. 

A book is pluced in the child’s hands at the beginning 
of the year. The first words he meets are those he has 
learned, formed into sentences. Other words are in- 
cluded, but his knowledge of the phonic sounds enables 
him readily to pronounce any word he meets, owing to 
the phonic character of the language. As these sen- 
tences are simple and contain familiar ideas, but little 
time need be devoted to explanations. The child should 
be asked such questions as: Of what do we speak in 
this sentence? What is said of it? or, What does it do? 
etc. 

But the chief object now in hand is to teach accu- 
rate pronunciation and acquire readiness and facility. 
So the first step of this year's work is to pronounce the 
words of short sentences from the book with distinct- 
ness. The child has had practice of this kind from 
charts during the latter part of the first year. He must 
now make the transition from the large print of the 
chart to ordinary print. Hence, the first lessons in his 
book are printed in large type, until gradually he is able 
to read ordinary type. All words are spoken very slowly 
at first, but gradually more rapidly. 


Second Step, 

The pupils now being accustomed to the print of their 
books, are prepared to take up a story. They first select 
and write all known, and then all unknown words. 
The latter are explained and practiced separately. The 
meaning of the story is brought out beforehand. 

Third Step. 
The piece is read and re-read until the weakest pupil 








to keep up a lively interest. 


can read it readily. Pupils are not allowed to stand 
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when they read, because the unsteadiness of the stand- 
ing position causes a trembling of the book, which exerts 
a bad influence upon the eyes. If a pupil stumbles over 
a word, he must not be prompted nor told what it is, 
but he must spell it phonically, and practice it until he 
can speak it correctly. The ablest pupils must be called 
en first, and then the weakest. Sentence by sentence 
must first be read, and then the entire piece. Pieces 
thus m astered must be often repeated. 


Fourth Step. 

The pupils are now questioned as to the contents of 
the piece. This need not be deferred until the piece is 
mastered, They are required to tell the story in their 
own language. As home-work, they have been required 
to copy it from their books. If it be a poem, it must 
be committed to memory. Individuals are called for- 
ward to recite it before the class. It must be written 
from memory. 

At the end of the second school year it is expected 
that the child be able to read any piece in his reading- 
book, or any other piece belonging to this grade of 
reading, fluently and with expression, after reading it 
through one or more times to himself. 

But reading according to the German idea embraces 
more than the rendering of a composition clearly, under- 
standingly, and with expression ; more than mastering 
its contents. It includes much that is understood in 
America as “‘ Language Lessons.” The children of the 
Volkschulen have no technical grammatical instruction 
except such as comes in connection with reading. In 
fact, the reading exercise is called German (Deutsch). 
This is used as the best means of teaching the child to 
use pen and ink, that is, composition. He takes pen 
and ink in this second year, but this is not an exercise 
in penmanship, though attention will be paid from the 
outset to the form of the letters, and to the man ner o 
holding the pen. Selecting a word as a type, the pupils 
are required to write all the words in the piece having 
the same vowel, or a given consonant ; the words be- 
ginning with capitals are written; similar words are 
written from memory ; pupils learn to copy and to write 
from dictation. The seeing is trained, and the child 
must never see an incorrectly formed word. If a cor- 
rect and false form have both been seen by the child, it 
depends upon accident which occurs to his mind, or 
which would be chosen by him. Everything he writes 
must be read by him. 

From writing single words he proceeds to copying 
sentences and also to writing original ones. Sentences 
are also dictated to him. The chief end sought is the 
the ability to write, without mistake, from dictation, 
This is the German method of teaching spelling. Oral 
spelling has no place. The teacher seeks to impress the 
written form of the word upon the child’s mind, through 
the eye. 

The analysis of the simple sentence is learned in this 
year, further details of which we do not need to enter 
upon. The memorizing and analysis of suitable poems 
is carried farther. 


THE THIKD YEAR. 


The child now takes another reading book, which is 
indeed the only additional reading-book which his en- 
tire course requires. He continues to copy words and 
sentences as before, but does not longer need to devote 
so much time to it, He reads a paragraph through to 
himself, the teacher by questions draws out its mean- 
ing, and then the pupil reads it. Several are called up- 
on to read the same paragraph, and then a new one is 
taken up. Sometimes, after reading a paragraph, ques- 
tions are asked as to nouns, adjectives, verbs, the sub- 
ject and predicate of the sentences, etc. It will be re- 
membered that all the technical grammar taught, is 
given in connection with reading. Dictation exereises 
are continued. The best German literature, such as is 
suitable to their age, is taught them after they have 
analyzed it, and learned its meaning. The minds of the 
children are filled with the riches of German literature, 
and the names and works of Gcethe, Schiller, Uhland, 
Herder, Wieland, and Grimm are familiar to nearly 
every child in Germany. 

At the end of this year, the child is able to read almost 
anything he meets, and after these three years’ training 
one seldom hears him make a mistake in reading. He 
can read readily, clearly, intelligently, and with ex- 
pression, almost any book placed in his hand. He con- 
tinues to have lessons in ‘‘ Deutsch,” but they are for 
literary, grammatical, and other purposes rather than 
for securing fluency or better expression in mechanical 
reading. No effort is made to secure elocutionary effect, 
but all pupils learn tozread well, and this is mostly done 
in the first three school years. 





READING CIRCLES. 


READING to be of any permanent benefit must be first 
well selected, and second, continuous. It is quite pos- 
sible to spend time in reading what will be of positive 
detriment to the mind. Attention is divested from the 
work at hand, end the result is a want of sympathy, 
which soon grows into a positive aversion to the prosy 
duties of life. 

Many teachers are accustomed to spend leisure 
hours in reading trash, in the shape of shallow love 
stories, or impossible and overdrawn adventures. They 
become so thoroughly absorbed in the story that it is 
difficult for them to come back to the solid work of 
daily requirements. The book unfits them for what 
they have at hand. It is needless to say that such read- 
ing is in the highest degree detrimental. 

The direct tendency of reading circles is to create a 
love for good reading. They are guides to the young 
teacher, telling him what he ought to read. The field 
of educational literature is so large that the inexperi- 
enced teacher is unable to select for himself what is 
best. If he is wise he will be willing to defer to the 
opinions and experiences of his older associates. 

A good book is not always at first attractive. It may 
be out of the line of our former reading, but a little pa- 
tient application will soon reveal interest never dreamed 
of. The more a good book is known the more it is 
loved. 1t is like a good friend :—Frequent association 
increases the attachment. 





THE reading circle is a good organization. but it is 
well to remember that it is only a means to anend. It 
is not the end. However perfect the organization may 
be, it is nothing, yes, worse than nothing, unless it pro- 
motes the study of what will help teachers in their 
special work. The average teacher knows enough of 
history. What he wants to know now is a few funda- 
mental principles underlying the teaching of history. 
This will do him good, and it is the work of the reading 
circle to give him this information. 


Here are a few remarks just received. 

‘“Why should not reading circle members be ex- 
amined?” 

“A diploma ought to be issued to all who complete the 
course.” 

*‘A diploma is a humbug.” 

‘* Reading circles are doing more good than any other 
organization in the country.” 

‘*Reading circles are unmitigated nuisances, which 
ought to be abolished.” 





A FEW THOUGHTS. 





A Massachusetts paper says: 

“ Here lies the body of John McLean Hayward, a man who 
never voted. Ofsuch isthe Kingdom of Heaven.” This is the 
epitaph that it is understood will be placed on the headstone of 
Dr. Hayward, who died recently at Wayland, and who prepared 
his epitaph some time before his decease. 


A Boston girl was thrown from her carriage, and in reply as to 
whether she was hurt said: “I really believe I have fractured 
the extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis manus.” She had broken 
her thumb. 


A parish clerk once gave out that “ Mr. A. and Mr. B. would 
preach every Sunday to all eternity.” He meant alternately. 
Another mistake was “ that there would be no service next Wed- 
nesday, "kas master had gone a-fishing for another clergyman.” 
Officiate was the word ‘ntended. 


If a girl comes to my school for admission, and she has had good 
experience in cooking a meal of victuals and over the wash tub, 
but has only ‘passed through a grammar school, I would sooner 
admit her than a girl who has passed through the high school, but 
has no kitchen experience. You have heard the great question : 
“Is life worth living?’’ and the answer: “That depends on the 
liver and the liver depends upon the cooking.”’ I wouldn't givea 
Picayune for the education that wouldn't make a girl go home 
and help her mother in the housekeeping.—Col. Parker. 


What is gold worth, say, 
Worth to keep or pay, 
Hide or cast away, 

Hoard, count, weigh, 
Hope about or fear? 

What is love worth, pray ? 


Worth a tear. —Swinburn. 


Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear't, that the opposed may beware of thee.— Hamlet. 
There's not one wise man among twenty that will praise him- 
self.—Much Ado About Nothing, 


What's in prayer but this twofold force, 
To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 





Or pardon’d, being down ?—Hamlet. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


SUGGESTIONS AND MATERIAL FOR CLOSING 
EXERCISES. 


Gleanings from the Past Year’s Work. 


Nore: Select from the written work of the past year the best 
exercises upon various school topics, geography. history, botany, 
zoology, etc. Let these be reconstructed and prepared by their 
respective owners to be read on closing day. 


For Declamations. 





ELOQUENCE, 


True eloquence does not consist in speech. It cannot 
be brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for 
it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phrases may 
be marshalled in every way, but they cannot compass 
it. It must exist in the man, in the subject, in the oc- 
casion. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp 
of declamation, all may aspire after it, they cannot reach 
it. It comes, if it comes at all, like the outbreaking 
of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of 
volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original, and native 
force. The graces taught in the schools, the costly 
ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, shock and 
disgust men when their own lives and the fate of their 
wives, their children, and. their country hang on the 
decision of the hour. Then, words have lost their power. 
rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory contemptible. 
Even genius itself, then, feels rebuked and subdued as 
in the presence of h gher qualities. Then, patriotism is 
eloquent. Then, self-devotion is eloquent. The clear 
conception, outrunning the deductions of logic, the high 
purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntiess spirit, speaking 
on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, right on- 
ward to his object—this, this is eloquence ; or, rather, it 
is something greater and higher than eloquence. It is 
action—noble, sublime, and god-like action.—DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 

THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


The dignity of labor! Consider its achievements ! 
Dismayed by no difficulty, shrinking from no exertion, 
exhausted by no struggle, ever eager for renewed efforts, 
in its persevering promotion of human happiness, ‘‘clam- 
orous labor knocks with its hundred hands at the golden 
gate of the morning,” obtaining each day fresh bene- 
factions for the world! Labor clears the forest and 
drains the morass and makes “‘the wildness rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” Labor drives the plough, scatters 
the seeds, reaps the harvest, grinds the corn, and con- 
verts it into bread, the staff of life. Labor gathers the 
gossamer web of the caterpillar, the cotton from the 
field, the fleece from the flock, and weaves it into rai- 
ment, soft and warm and beautiful—the purple robe of 
the prince and the gray gown of the peasant being alike 
its handiwork. Labor moulds the brick, and splits the 
slate, and quarries the stone, and shapes the column, 
and rears not only the humble cottage, but the gorgeous 
palace, the tapering spire, and the stately dome. Labor, 
diving deep into the solid earth, brings up its long-hid- 
den stores of coal to feed ten thousand furnaces, and in 
millions of habitations to defy the winter’s cold. Labor 
explores the rich veins of deeply buried rocks, extract- 
ing the gold and silver, the copper and tin. Labor melts 
the iron, and moulds it into a thousand shapes for use or 
ornament, from the massive pillar to the tiniest needle, 
from the ponderous anchor to the wire gauze. Labor 
hews down the gnarled oak, and shapes the timber, and 
builds the ship, and guides it over the deep, plunging 
through the billows and wrestling with the tempest, to 
bear to our shores the produce of every clime. Labor, 
laughing at difficulties, spans majestic rivers, carries 
viaducts over marshy swamps, suspends bridges over 
deep ravines, pierces the solid mountain with its dark 
tunnel, blasting rocks and filling hollows, and, while 
linking together, with its iron but loving grasp, all na- 
tions of the earth, verifying, in a literal sense, the ancient 
prophecy, ‘‘Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low !” Labor draws 
forth its delicate iron thread, and stretching it from 
city to city, from province to province, through moun- 
tains, and beneath the sea, realizes more than fancy ever 
fabled, while it constructs a chariot on which speech 
may outstrip the wind, for the telegram flies as rapidly 
as thought itself. Labor, a mighty magician, walks 
forth into a region uninhabited and waste. He looks 
earnestly at the scene so quiet in its desolation, then 
waving his wonder-working wand, those dreary valleys 
smile with golden harvests, the furnace blazes, the anvil 





rings, the busy wheel whirls round, the town appears. 
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The mart of commerce, the hall of science, the temple 
of religion, rear their lofty fronts. A forest of masts, 
gay with varied pennons, rises from the harbor ; repret 
sentatives of far-off regions make it their resort. Science 
enlists the elements of earth and heaven in its service. 
Art, awakening, clothes its strength with beauty. Civ- 
ilization smiles, Liberty is glad, Humanity rejoices, 
Piety exults, for the voice of Industry and Gladness is 
heard in the land.—NrwMan HALL, 





For Recitation. 
A RECIPE. 
’Pothecary, ’pothecary living in the rose, 
Tell us how to make the scent that everybody knows. 
“A penny’s worth of nectar ; a dozen drops of dew ; 
A little compound sunshine that's slowly filtered through; 
A sun-glass made of diamonds, and the - the mixing 
done— 
Set out a little flask of it to simmer in the sun.” 
‘Pothecary, *pothecary, is there nothing more? 
“Yes, it taketh industry to make the summer’s store. 
So my lad and lady, run off now and play ;— 
This, like every day in June, is my busy day.” 


—M. A. L. in St. Nicholas. 


THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEE. 


‘Tf the weather is fair,” 
Said the butterfly, jaunty and free,— 

‘‘If the weather is fair, 
I'l) go dance in the meadow thorns.” 
*‘And I,” said the prudent bee, 
** Will be early at work, you will see, 

If the weather is fair !” 

—EpiTH M. Tuomas in St. Nicholas. 


Too much of joy is sorrowful, 
So cares must needs abound ; 
The vine that bears too many flowers 
Will trail upon the ground. 
—ALICE CARY. 


A kindly act is a kernel sown, 
That will grow to a goodly tree, 
Shedding its fruit when time has flown 
Down the gulf of Eternity. 
—JoHN Boye O'REILLY. 


The leaf tongues of the forest, the flower-lips of the sod, 
The happy birds that hymn their rapture in the ear of 


The summer wind that bringeth music over land and sea, 
Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of songs 
to me: 
‘“‘ This world is full of beauty, like other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty it might be full of love. 
—G. MASSEY. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk doth make men better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear ; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light : 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measure life may perfect be. 
—BEN Jonson. 


Small service is true service while it lasts : 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
—W. WoRDSWORTH. 


We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more ; 


—J. KEsie, 


Fhe deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet ; 
We count them ever past ; 
But they shall last : 
In the dread judgment, they 
And we shall meet. 
—J. KEBLE. 


There are as many lovely things, 
As many pleasant tones, 
For those who sit by cottage hearths 
As those who sit on thrones. 
—Mrs. HAWKESWORTH. 





Sixty seconds make a minute, 
How much good can I do in 1t? 
Sixty minutes make an hour,— 
All the good that’s in my power ; 
Twenty hours and four, a day, 
Time for sleep and work and play ; 
Days, three hundred sixty-five, 
Make a year for me to strive 
Right good things each day to <o, 
That I wise may grow and true. 
—Primary Fridays. 

“Tl Try!” is a soldier ; 

“I Will!” isa king; 
Be sure they are near 

When the school-bells ring. 


When school-days are over, 
And boys are men, 
“Tl Try!” and “I Will!” 
Are good friends then. 
—Primary Fridays. 
Nothing but buds are we to-day, 
We'll sometimes roses grow ; 
Although we love our fun and play, 
We love our tasks to know. 
But sometimes we forget a bit, 
How can we always think of it ?— 
Kind teacher, with your farewell kiss, 
Will you our faults forget? 
Next fall we'll try and better this 
We are not roses yet. 
Primary Fridays. 
Plant blessings, blessings will bloom ; 
Plant hate and hate will grow ; 
You can sow to-day, to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 


Taddy Pole and Polly Wogg 

Lived together in a bog ; 

Here you see the very pool, 

Where they went to swimming-school. 


By-and-by (it’s true but strange), 
O’er them came a wondrous change : 
Here you have them on a log, 
Each a most decided frog. 
For a Discussion. 
STRIKES. 

1, I say strikes are all right. Isn't this a free country? 
Didn’t our fathers bleed and die to give us liberty? 
What is the use of liberty i! we have to work for smaller 
wages than we want? I say strikes are all right. 

2. And I say strikes are all wrong. It is true that I 
have a right to ask what wages I please, but I have no 
right to say what wages you shall work for. If I had, 
where would be your rights? Neither have I a right to 
destroy a man’s property because he will not pay me as 
much as I ask. If I expect to have my rights I must 
not trample on the rights of others. 

8. It is all very well to talk about letting other 
people work for what they please, but when you 
have to earn bread for three or four besides your- 
self, and two dollars a day will barely buy enough 
for all, and some other fellow who has no one to look 
after comes along and offers to work for a dollar and 
a-half, you feel as if he was interfering with your 
rights. 

4. But he isn’t at all. He has just as good a right to 
work for a dollar and a-halfa day, if he wants to, as 
you have fortwo. But here isa point: If your work 
has been done so well that your employer has learned to 
value your faithfulness, he will be willing to pay y 
more than the other man whom he knows nothing 
about. 


5. Don’t you believe it? Every man who has work to 
be done is going to give it to the fellow that will work 
the cheapest. He doesn’t trouble himself to see who 
does it the best. His workmen are nothing but machines 
in his estimation. 

6. There is where you are wrong. Every employer has 
need of men who are faithful and who have brains. It is 
to his interest to keep such men about him, and he 
would be glad to do it, but if he raises the wages of the 
one man who deserves it, all the others, who don't, 
make a great cry to have theirs raised. Soa workman 
who has brains and is faithful is kept down by the host 
of others who are stupid and lazy. 

7. Well, but what can be done. There isn’t work for 
a third of the people who want it, and if the employers 








were allowed to take those who would work the cheap- 
est all would starve. 

8. There is no use of anybody's starving. The trouble 
is that everybody rushes into the cities that are already 
overcrowded. There isn’t enough to eat because there 
isn’t enough people left on the farms outside to raise the 
food for them. If those who are starving in the streets 
would go to the country and help plant corn and pota- 
toes and cabbage they would have more than they needed 
to eat, and some to send to their friends in the city. 

9. Well I know farmers who tell a different story. 
They say that farming is poor business ; that they get 
so little for their crops that it doesn’t pay them for the 
hard work they put upon them. They are anxious to 
sell their farms, but they cannot get any one to buy. 

10. Yes, I know such farmers ; but they are poor ones. 
In the first place, they don’t understand their business ; 
they don’t know how to use their ground so as to get the 
most out of it; and then they are in too great a hurry to 
get rich. But one thing they always have—plenty to eat, a 
place to sleep, clothes enough to keep them comfortable, 
plenty of pure air and healthful exercise which gives 
them strong muscles and rosy cheeks. O! the life of a 
farmer for me, I'd manage to get some books and papers; 
I'd study to make my farm pay ; | wouldn’t be bothered 
about wages and strikes ; I'd be my own master ; I'd be 
getting all my rights without interfering with any one 
else. 

11. Oh, yes, that sounds very well, but you have to 
get your farm first. If you had one already paid for, 
why it would be easy enough; but one who hasn't 
a cent to start with has to work a long time for wages, 
and never spend a cent, except for coarse shirts and 
overalls, if he ever expects to get enough to buy a farm. 

12. Waita minute. I know something about farm- 
ing. A man who can earn fair wages ona farm can 
save enough in about three or four years to buy him a 
team and farming utensils, and then he can take land on 
shares. Then he can plan his work ashe pleases and study 
to make the biggest profit. He need not live miserly to 
do this, but he must not waste his money nor his strength 
in tobacco and liquor and such things. But if anybody 
has not the patience to begin low down and work up 
slowly, let him take the advice of Horace Greeley, 
and “*Go west.” Uncle Sam will give him land there 
for the asking, and then the question of labor and capital 
need never trouble him any more. 





“7? 


THE THINGS OF 


The French librar'es which are open to the public contain about 
5,000,000 volumes. 


The University of Heidelberg is 500 years old—the senior of the 
German universities. 


Out of the 303 colleges in this country, 155 use the Roman, 114 
the English, and 34 the continenta! pronunciation of Latin. 


Three experienced teachers selected by Commissioner Eaton, of 
the National Bureau of Education, left New York City recently, 
having been engaged by the Corean Government to introduce our 
language and teaching methods into that country. 


An immense number of birds of all shades and colors, on their 
way to the north, were attracted one night last week by the great 
electric light of the Chicago Board of Trade, and instantly killed 
as they touched it The roof of the tower, and the sidewalks and 
streets, were covered with dead birds. 


In the United States every two-hundredth man takes a college 
course; in England, every five-hundredth; in Scotland, every 
six hundred and fifteenth; and in Germany, every one bundred 
and thirteenth. 


The highest peak of the Himalayan chain hitherto known is 
Mount Everest, which rises twenty-nine thousand and two feet 
above the level sea. It is now reported that still higher peaks 
have been found. 


The allied Powers have not yet withdrawn the blockade against 
Greece, and will not withdraw it until informed by Greece that 
she has demobilized her army. It is believed unlikely that Pre- 
mier Tricoupia will give any specific notice to the Powers of de- 
mobilization. He urges that it should be sufficient for them that 
Greece has already given evidence of her willingness to demobi- 
lize whenever the situation created by the Turks on the frontier 
will permit it to be done with safety. Greece has arranged di- 
rectly with Turkey for disarmament without having recourse to 
the Powers. The agreement stipulates for the withdrawal of both 
armies from the frontier, and a mutual exchange of prisoners. 

The President was married to Miss Frances Folsom on Wednes- 
day evening, June 2,in the White House. Mr. Cleveland is the 
first President married in the Executive Mansion, and his was 
the ninth wedding celebrated there. 

Jouw Moat and two of his fellow-anarchists have been con- 
victed on the charge of unlawful assembly. They will atone for 
their crimes by spending a year or two in prison. 

Mr. Gladstone has announced home rule modifications. 

Spurgeon has attacked Mr. Gladstone. 

The bill for the expulsion of the French Princes has been read 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

A town is endangered by Mount Etna. 


TO-DAY. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


PROGRAM OF THE N. Y. STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





Wednesday, July 7, 1886. 

2.30 P. M. Opening Exercises. Addresses, etc. 
Schools and Strikes. Prin, Fancher, Palmyra. 
Tonic Sol Fa. Theo. Seward, New York. 
Address. M. MacVicar, Queens College, Toronto. 
Address—Manua! Training. Supt. McAlister, Phila. 


8P. M. 


Thursday. 
9A.M. Improved Methods, 

Penmanship. Prof.C. R. Wells, Prof. wn Syra- 
cuse. 

Ele, Nat. Science. Supt. Williams, Glens Falls. 

Mental Arithmetic. Prin. Callahan, Pen Yan. 

Mathematics. Prof. Waterbury, Geneseo Nor. 

Physical Training. Prin. Ballard, Jamaica. 

Memory. Prin. Ferrin, Keeseville. 

* Civics.” Prin. Cook, Potsdam Nor. 

Necrology. 

Non-professional Culture. Prin, Larkins, —_ 
Lville. 


2P.M 


Morals. Prin. Norton, Elmira. 

Grading Rural Schools, Report of Comr. 

German Gymnasium, Prof. Kneeland, Mt. Morris. 
Address. Hon. A.8. Draper, Albany. 


8 P.M. 


Friday. 

9 A.M. The Condition of Education. 
Common Schools. Comr. Cole, Port Leyden, 
High Schools, etc. Prin. Benedict, Webster. 
The Profession. Kate Stoneman. 


Educatioual Tests. Col. Parker, Chicago. 


Resolutions. 

Address. W.H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The American Newspaper. Regent Cobb, Lockport. 

Uniform State Examinations, Report of Comr. 

Final Resolutions and Reports. 

Educational Reforms. Supt. Littlefield, ny se 
SF 


2P. M. 


8 P, M. 


Remarks. Ex-presidents, etc. 


2 


PROGRAM OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STALE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
To be held at Allentown, July 6 to 8, as far as announced. 


Tuesday : Addresses of Welcome—J. O. Knauss, Supt. Lehigh 
County; L. B. Landis, City Supt., Allentown; Hon. W. K. Ruhe, 
Mayor of Allentown. Response—K. F. Hoffecker, Supt. of Mont- 
gomery county, Chairman of Executive Committee. Inaugural 
Address—Hon. J. Q. Stewart, Deputy State Superintendent. De- 
fects in the Pennsylvania School Laws—Col. D. Brainard Case, 
Marietta, Pa. Discussion uvpened by Supt. W. W. Woodruff, of 
Bucks county. Reading Circles—H. H. Spayd, Minersville, Pa. 
Discussion opened bv Supt. D. 8. Keith, Altoona. Uses of Ugli- 
neas—Rev. Jahu DeWitt Miller. 

Wednesday: “The Normal School Again”—D. G. M. Philips, 
Principal State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Discussion 
opened by Prof. W. M. Noetling, Bloomsburg, Pa, The Study of 
Birds in the Public Schools—Prof. E. L. Kemp, Kutztown, Pa. 
The Education Demanded by the Times—Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil 
City, Pa. Discipline as a Factor in the Work of the School-Room 
—Dr. J. P. Wickersham. The Relation of the College to the Pub- 
lic School—Prof. R. H. Richards, Allentown, Pa. Discussion 
opened by Thomas M. Balliet, Reading, Pa. Exhibition and 
Class Exercises by Indian pupils from the training school at 
Carlisle. Drawings by Prof. Geo. E. Little, of Washington, D. C. 

Thursday : Primary Work—Miss Mary L. Dunn, Garrett's Ford, 
Pa. Discussion opencd by W. H. Watson, Wiconisco, Pa. The 
County Institute—George J. Luckey, City Supt, Pittsburg. Dis- 
cussion opened by George W. Twitmyer, Honesdale, Pa. The 
High School Question—Supt, R. M. Streeter, Titusville, Pa. Dis- 
cussion opened by Supt, R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa. Inciden- 
tal Teaching in Primary Schools—Mrs. Hattie Kemp, Allegheny 
City. Brief Addresses by Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, Dr. A. R. Horne, 
Judge Edwin Albright, Dr. E. E. Higbee, Supt. G. J. Luckey, Hon. 
Henry Houck, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Dr. Franklin Taylor, and 
others. Music—Prof. Wm. B. Hall, of Lancaster, will conduct 
the genera! music of the day sessions. Miss Jean Glenn, of Mer- 
cer, Pa., will sing on Tuesday evening, Miss Helen Boice, of Phil- 
adelphia, on Wednesday evening, and the Choral Union, of Allen- 
town, on Thursday evening. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The following persons have consented to deliver addresses at 
the American Institute of Instruction, to be held at Bar Harbor, 
July 6—8 : Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn ; subject, ““Rem- 
iniscences of our Educational History.” Hon. W. A. Crockett, 
Fredericton, N. B.; subject, “The Function of the Public 
School.” Miss Emily G. Wetherby, Lawrence, Mass.; subject, 
* English Literature.” Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hyde, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Me.; subject, “ Overwork in the Schools.” 
Hon. Edward Atkinson, Boston, Mass.; subject, “The Connec- 
tion of Economic Science with Ethics.” Prof. Albert C. Perkins, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; subject, “ Methods,—their 
Use and Abuse.” Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md.; subject, 
* Confession of a Schooimaster.”’ Supt. 8. T. Dutton, New Haven, 
Conn. ; subject, * Education as a Preventive and Cure for Crime.”’ 
Hon. N. Van Slyck, Providence, R. I.; subject, ““ The Right and 
Duty of the State to Educate its Children.” Prof. A. 8. Hardy, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; subject, not announced. 
Supt. G. A Littlefield, Newport, R. I.; subject, “ The Chief Need 
of the Schools.” The following gentlemen have consented, con- 
ditionally, to come: Hon. Larkin Dunton, of Boston, Mass. ; Gen. 





of Middleboro, Vt.; Hon. 8, M. Finger, of Raleigh, N. C.; Prof. 
Chas. A. Young, of Princeton College; State Supt. John L. Bu- 
chanan, of Richmond, Vt.; Prof. W.Q. Scott, of Exeter, N. H. 
The names of other speakers from the New England and Middle 
States will appear upon the completed program. 





CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 





The twenty-fourth Convocation of the Univeisity of the State 
of New York will be held in the Senate Chamber of the Capital at 
Albany July 6th, 7th and 8th. The Convocation will be opened 
at 10.30 A. M. on Tuesday. The other morning sessions will be- 
gin 9.30; the afternoon sessions at 3.30, and the evening sessions 
at 8.00. A meeting of the “Associated Acacemic Principals of 
the State of New York ” will be held on Tuesday, July 6, at 5 
o’clock P.M. The membership of the Convocation comprises the 
Regents of the University, the faculties and trustees of the several 
colleges, normal schools, academies, rud academical departments 
of union schools of the state. The faculties of colleges in other 
states are also recognized as corresponding members of the Con- 
vocation. A cordial invitation is extended to all interested in 
education to be present on this occasion, and it is earnestly re- 
quested that arrangements may be made by each of the institu- 
tions of learning of the state to be represented by members of its 
faculty and board of trustees, 

The permanent officers, ex-ofieio, are Henry R. Pierson, Chan- 
cellor; George William Curtis, Vice-Chancellor; David Murry, 
Secretary; Albert B. Watkins, Assist. Sec’y; executive committee: 
Principal John E. Bradley, Albany. High Schoo’, Chairman; 
Vice Chancellor Henry A. McCracken, University uf City of New 
York ; Professor Oren Root, Hamilton College; Principal E. H. 
Cook, Potedam Normal School ; Principal A. C. Hill, Cook Aca- 
demy ; Principal J. P. McIncrow, St. Mary's Catholic Institute; 
Principal H. P. Emerson, Buffalo High School. 

The Executive Committee has arranged a program comprising 
topics that pertain to the i diat of higher and 
secondary education in the state, and that promise to furnish ex- 
ercises which in interest and profit will not fall below those of any 
preceeding Convocation. The program is given upon the follow- 
ing pages and is subject to such changes of order and to such ad- 
ditions as may be found necessary. 

The preliminary program isas follows: Tuesday, July 6, ad- 
dress of welcome by Hon. Henry R. Pierson, LL.D., Chancellor ; 
Report of the Executive Committee by John B, Bradley, Ph.D., 
Chairman; Paper: Tact in Teaching, by Rev. Brother Noah, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Manhattan College; Paper: Manu- 
al Training, by Principal Samuel G. Love of the Jamestown Union 
School; Discussion opeued by Prof. Alfred G. Compton of the 
College of the City of New York ; Paper: The present Status: of 
Entomological Science in the United States, by J. A. Lintner. 
Ph.D,, State Entomologist; Papers: Has the College a logical 
place in the American Syst«m of Education? by Prof. Oren Root, 
Ph. D., of Hamilton College and Prof. 8. G. Williams, Ph. D., of 
Cornell University ; Discussion opened by Vice Chancellor Henry 
A. MacCracken, D.D.; Paper: The Elements of Knowledge, by 
Professor W. D. Wilsoo, LL. D., of Cornell University ; Address: 
The Relation of the Higher Education of Religion, by President 
William De W. Hyde, LL. D., of Bowdoin College. 

Wednesday, July 7. Papers: The ** Natural Method” of Teach- 
ing Languages, by L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL. D., President of the 
College of Languages, New York city; and Principal George C. 
Sawyer of the Utica Free Academy ; Discussion opened by Prin- 
cipal Francis J. Cheney of the Kingston Academy; Paper: .'The 
Educational Uses of Muscums of Natural History, by James Hall, 
LL.D., Director of the New York State Museum of Natural 
History. 

Report of the Committee on Necrology by Assistant Secretary 
Albert B. Watkins, Ph.D. Memorial notices as follows: 

Vice-Chancellor George W. Clinton, Ex-Regent Augustus C. 
George, Professor John C, Draper, Professor 8. J. Armor, Ex- 
President Joseph Alden, Principal Fred N. Wright, Principal 
George H. Barton, Principal James Gilmour, Principal Henry 
Arthur Smith, Principal Ami Goodier, Esmond V. DeGraff. Pa- 
per: “Systematic Habit in Education,” by Principal E. H. Cook, 
of the Potsdam Normal School. Discussion opened by Prof. 
James M. Milne, of the Cortland Normal School. Paper: “ Cer- 
tain desirable changes in the order of the Regents’ Examina- 
tions,” by Principal C. T. R. Smith, of the Lansingburg Academy, 
Address: “ Elective Studies in College,” by President James 
McCosh, LL.D., of the College of New Jersey. 

Thursday, July 8. Paper: “The Mutual Relations of the Col- 
leges and Academies,” by President Charlies K. Adams, LL.D., of 
Cornell University. Conference upon College Education in the 
State of New York. Chancellor Charles N. Sims, LL.D., of Syra- 
cuse University will preside and open the discussion, subject : 
“ Classical requirements for the degree of A. B.” The following 
presidents of New York colleges have signified their intention to 
be present and participate in the conference: Presideat Ebene- 
ver Dodge, LL.D., of Madison University, President Henry Darl- 

ing, LL.D. of Hamilton College, President E. N. Potter, LL.D., 
of Hobart College, Warden R. B. Fairbairn, LL.D., of St. 
Stephen’s College, Rt. Rev. 8. V. Ryan, D.D., Chancellor of the 
Niagara University, President Alexander 8. Webb, LL.D., of the 
College of the City of New York. President C. K. Adams, LL.D., 
of Corne!l University, President-Elect James M. Taylor, D.D., of 
Vassar College, Rev. Brother Anthony, Ex-President of Man- 
hattan College, Rev. Theodore Van Rossum, President of Cani- 
sius College, Hon. James Forsyth, President of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Conferring degrees. 


ant, " 








OHIO. 


The State Teachers’ Association will be held at Chautauqua 
again this year, June 29 to July 1.——The Belmont Co. teachers’ 
institute will be in session at St. Clairsville four weeks from 
July 16, The instructors will be Supt. J. M. Yarnell, of Coshoo- 
ten; Supt. C. E. Gullett, of Freeport; and Miss E. R. Dungan, of 
Steubensville. 

INDIANA. 


The twelfth annual commencement of Purdue University takes 


Joshua L. Chamberiain, of Brunswick, Me.; Prof, G. N. Webber, | plave June 10, 


Supt. E. D. McAvoy, of Evansville, will begin his county in- 
stitute Aug. 31.—-The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Maxinkuckee Lake, on June 29, 30, and July 1. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Council of Education meets at Hartford to-day, with the 
following program : 

Call to Order. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 

Is a series of Teachers’ Meetings, or Institutes, to be held in ali 
parts of the state, the last week in August, desirable and prac- 
ticable? Question opened by Sec. C. D. Hine. 

Discussion. 

The Introduction uf Physiology and Hygiene into our Common 
Schools. Opened by Geo. H. Tracy, Colchester. 

Discussion. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Election of New Members. 

Election of Delegates to National Council. 

Adjournment, 

Officers: N. L. Bishop, president; G. W. Flint, vice-president ; 
A. B. Fifieid, secretary and treasurer. 

Executive committee: F. F. Barrows, A. P. Somes, A. B. Mor- 
rill, H. R, Monteith, ex-officio, 


PERSONALS. 








Mrs. MARY GRANT CRAMER, sister of General Grant, is lectur- 
ing in Massachusetts under the auspices of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Dr. JOEL DORMAN STEELE, widely known as the author of a 
popular series of school books, died suddenly of heart disease at 
his home in Elmira, on May 25. He was born at Lima, N. Y., in 
1836. 


JOHN Mussey, of Portland, Me., who graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1809—seventy-seven years ago—is the oldest surviving 
graduate. He is now 96 years of age, and in excellent health. 

Pror. W. R. Harper, Px.D., Morgan Park, IIL, declines the 
invitation to be president of Chicago University, and accepts the 
position tendered him at Yale. His decision occasions deep regret 
by his friends. 

Lge SxAw How, the new Chinese Consul to this city, a Canton 
man belonging to the Mandarin class, has arrived nere. The 
Vice Consul wns a Chinese student for six years at Phillipps 
Academy, Mass., having been sent here to be educated by his 
government. 





GENERAL ITINERARY 


Of the excursion to the Pacific coast, California, Utah, Colorado, 
Oregon, etc. un der the auspices of the National Educational 
Association, July 17th, to September 10th, 1886. 


OUTWARD. 

The great Transcontinental Route of the Union and Central 
Pacific and the Denver and Rio Grande Railroads. Leaving 
Topeka, via the Union Pacific Railway, Saturday, July 17th, at 
12,40, P. M., and reaching Denver, Sunday, July 18th, at 7.15, A. M. 
Remaining until the 20th at Denver, visiting the city, with side 
trips to Clear Creek Canon, visiting Georgetown, Gentral City, 
Black Hawk, Idaho Springs; also, Boulder Canon, which gives a 
view of the Mount of the Holy Cross, and other points of interest. 
Leaving Denver at 1.25, P. M., via Union Pacific Railway the 
20th. Arriving at Cheyenne at 5.35,P.M. Taking the “ Over- 
land” Route at 5.40, P. M., for San Francisco, reaching there at 
11.40, A. M. July 23d, visiting en route Hippoputamus Rock, 
Greene River, Buttes, Weber Canon, Devil's Slide, Ogden, Was- 
atch Mountain,Pulpit Rock, Devil’s Gate, the Sierras,Rockies, and 
Sacramento Valley. Remaining until the 28th at San Francisco. 
Visiting the Chinese quarters on the evening of the 24th. Trips 
maybe taken to Oakland, Monterey, Santa Clara,and San Jose. A 
trip to the Yosemite and Big Trees will commence on the 28th, for 
which special arrangements have been made. All who intend 
going from East of Ohio, via either of the Trunk Lines, should pro- 
cure the Certificate of Wa. E. SHELDON, Secretary of the National 
Educational Association. Address him at No. 3 Somerset strect, 
Boston, Mass. 

RETURNING. 

(A.) By the Central Pavific R. R. to Ogden and to Salt Lake 
City ; thence via Denver and Rio Grande Railway, visiting Royal 
Gorge, Canon City, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Garden 
of the Gods, Monument Park, Castle Rock to Denver ; thence to 
Kansas City or Omaha, via the Union Pacific Railway. 

(B.) Those desiring to return by the northern route, can do so 
by paying $12.50 for steamship passage (including state-rooms 
and meals),from San Francisco to Portland, Oregon, reaching 
either St. Paul, by the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company 
and Northern Pacific Railway, or, via Kansas City, or Omaha, by 
the Oregon Short Line and Union Pacific Railway. The points of 
interest along these routes are too numerous to mention. Trips 
to the Yellowstone National Park can be made as follows; 

(A.) By branch from Livingstone, on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, to Cinvabar, within six miles staging ef the Mammoth Hot 
Springs atthe North-west corner of the Park. 

(B.)_ By, stage, from Beaver Canon station, on the Utah and 
Northern Division of the Uni n Pacific Railway. through Beaver 
Canon, landing the traveller in the midst of the Fire Hole Basin, 
in which are found the enormous geysers and other phenomena, 
which fairly entitle it the “* Wonderland of the World.” 

Price of Round Trip Tickets from Topeka to California points, 
$50.00; New Vork, $87.50; Boston, $89.50. Stop over at any 
station at will. Parties so desiring. can start from the East as 
early as July 3d ; from Topeka, July 17th, and join the main ex- 
cursion along the line. Trips to Los Angeles at the same rate. 
Arrangements may be made for an cxcurmon to Alaska from San 
Francisco, or, Portland, Oregon. Parties from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other points east of Topeka. Kansas, 
can join the Excursion at that City. 

Return 
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Foo ae 


you there ?”” were is singular number; in the sentence, 
‘He and I were going home,” were is plural.—In division 





of fractions, the terms of the divisor are (not 
inverted) simply for conventence ; an analysis of the r 
tion shows how this convenience arises.—The use of the 


plural form of the yerb in the subjunctive mode is a matter 
of custom, not of reason. 


NARROW-MINDEDNESS. — The Chicago Tribwne says: 
“ The only opponents which the manual training system 
seems to have nowadays are the schoolmasters—the nar- 
rowest Pa in the community, the prohibitionist not ex- 
cepted. owever harsh this may seem, there is truth in 
it. I feel — in danger of becoming narrow-minded. 
Tell me how I can avoid it ? K. L. 8. 


Assuming the above to be true, why is it true? What 
reason have people to say such things? The question calls 
for a little self-examination, and if we can get at the cause, 
we may, perchance, find the cure. If the criticism is just, 
let us seek to clear ourseives of the charge, for narrowness 
and ignorance are twins. 

Let us hear from the teachers on this subject, through 
the JoURNAL. If “K. L. 8.” feels in danger of becoming 
narrow-minded, the first step towards avoiding it is to ask, 
Why? Next, study human nature, particularly child- 
nature. Read such books, and seek the society of such 
people as will lead out from self, and into new fields of 
thought. Especially, never lose sight of the end in view— 
the molding of the life and character of your pupils for fu- 
ture work and usefulness. H. L. L. 


OuR ENEMIES.—Teachers, as a class, have a morbid dread 
of enemies. Believing that success largely depends upon 
the will of the public, we often become over-anxious 
to p ease, and, perchance, may be tem to sacrifice prin- 
ciple rather than incur censure. nemies often confer 
benefits that friends fail to give. Faults to which our 
friends are blind, are searched out in right, uns gZ 
fashion by our enemies, and magnified to such a degree, 
that they are plainly visible to all, and the only course left 
for us to pursue is to amend our ways, or endure just cen- 
sure. The presence of enemies excites a spirit of w: - 
ness, which we often fail to practice when surrounded by 
friends who are insensible to our frailties or hesitate to 
mention them through fear of firing offense. If, on the 
contrary, we are unjustly assailed, and, for a time, are the 
victims of pen Dv if we are conscious of the rectitude 
of our course,we n not fear the result. True, it may cause 
the soiieg away of many whom we believed true friends ; 
yet this sifting process is a benefit—let us be thankful that 
we are rid of the chaff. Patrons or pupils who unjustly 
op) us in a right course will live te thank us for our 
faithfulness if we don’t yield to them. I remember sach 
an instance in my own ey A passionate pupil 
whom I compelled to obey (though, for the time, it seemed 
to injure me in my work), in after years said to me: “I 
never think of how I treated you but I feel so bad that 
I de not know what to say.’’ That pupil is now a teacher, 
and a good one, too, trust may practice the 
firmness that was once so trying to herself. 


Rossie, N.Y. HATTIE STEVENSON. 


‘THOUGHTLESSNESS.—How much ignorance arises from 
things which are too blind, and how much from actual 
h essness? I never so much realized the incomprehen- 
sibleness of books as this year, and never tried harder to 
simplify ; yet, just this morning one of my brightest four- 
teen-year-old girls gravely asked how the ships get across 
the Atlantic cable. ‘‘ Do they go round it?” said she. Her 
mother said, ‘‘ The cable is supposed to lie on the bottom 
of the ocean.’’ 

“* Does it ?”’ she asked, in great astonishment. 

This reminds me of an old lady who lived close by the 
railroad. One day she asked her husband (it was before 
com y, too!), “ What do the cars do when one train 
m another on the same track ?” ‘‘ Why, they go back 
to a side track and switch off,” said he ‘‘Oh, dear me! I 
didn’t know but all the men got off and lifted the train 
from the track, while the other went by, and then boosted 
it back on ;” and she was in sober earnest, too. She 
had never given any thought to the matter. 

Every day this ie puzzles me: How shall these 
children be taught to think for themselves ? 

They will go any to save a little real hard think- 
ing. The results of the 
even a teacher’s gravity, 4 
asked to define “truant,” said . ‘“* Why, it your own aunt! 
He also gave the information in the hy class, that 
ne-apples grow on pine trees, and Jones’ Creek is the 


teith and McNally, that the southern con- 
sists of vast plains, step; ered it thus: “‘ The 
southern part of ” Another 
in the same class, of thinly ” said, “the 
pop’ were very thin,” avd on learning that one of 
the South American products is jerked beef, naively in- 
quired if it were so ed because the cattle were ca 





Haye you compared your own physical and 
dition now with that of the fall? Are you as 


greatly needed. This you cannot afford todo; you must 
keep up yeur enthusiasm, and you cannot de this if you 


drain your nervous force. Take a good rest this summer, 
go to the woods or the mountains; throw off all care; get 
interested in something, and then go back with a determin- 
ation to s1ve yourself all useless drudgery, and make every 
effort that )ou do put forth a telling one. 


TEACHERS’ WAGEs.—In the JouRNAL of April 24, “A. O. 
K.” suggests that teachers teach their best whether they 
are paid good wages or not. We offer this suggestion, or 
make this statement, that all good teachers do not teach 
their best, and all who do not are but a hindrance to the 
profession. If teachers wish cood wages they must do 
good service for those wages, else how can they hope for 
more. In this county (Hancock, O.) wages range from $25 
to $50 per month. here $25 is paid, nothing but ignor- 
ance meets Sot: they have not learned the worth of good 
teaching. heartily concur in all else he has said, and 
think no good teacher ever need underbid his fellow 
teacher, for here the good teachers are sought after and 
offered fair wages. P. D. M. 


THE TEACHER’s Dignity.—While visiting a school last 
week, the teacher made a statement to her class which one 
of her pupils questioned. She resented his doubtfulness, 
and reprimanded him She referred to it after- 
wards to me, confessed that 
was right, but said that it would never do to let the pupils 
think she was wrong. I think she made a great mistake, 
and is doing a serious injury to the children by repressin 
their efforts to search for satisfactory truths. om + ag 


You are right. One of the best things Emerson ever 
said was upon this very point. He said: “If a pupil, ina 
proper manner, doubt the correctness of your statement or 
opinion, and a discussion follow, never attempt to silence 
him by your mere assertion, but hear his reasons patiently 
and pleasantly. Welcome the doubting spirit and the zeal 
in arguing that prove the thinker. Encourage his in- 
quiries ; and if he convince you that you are wrong and 
that he is right, acknowledge it cheerfully, and—bug 
him.” 


THE DEsikE TO Know.—You tell us to study child- 
nature, and shape our treatment to the manifestations we 
discover. A very well known trait of childhood is to ask 
questions. As soon as a child learns to talk he becomes an 
animated interrogation point. It seems to me that this is a 
lever with which we could accomplish much more than 
we do, if we would but use it to the very best advantage. 
Have you any suggestions to offer ? B. 8. 


One of the first things to be accomplished by this desire 
to know, is the cultivation of the habit of accurate obser- 
vation. His question arises from a partial observation, the 
teacher shows him how to answer his own question by 
looking more closely. The little child’s curiosity is about 
the things he sees. As he grows older, he wishes to know 
about the things beyond the range of his senses. The 
teacher must then show him how to find out what he wants 
to know from books. This calls into exercise his imagina- 
tion and his reasoning power. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY.—I have been much inter- 
ested in your paper, especially in the articles on Geography. 
My experience has taught me that the intimate associa- 
tion of astronomical geography with the terrestrial, invests 
the latter with a vast deal more interest. The truths are 
grand, uplifting, broadening in their nature, and the chil- 

have many questions ready which spring out of their 
own observations. What is the man in the moon? 
there any people there ? What are the stars? the comets ? 
the shooting stars? What is the sky, and what is the rain- 
bow ? Why are some people afraid of comets? Is it worth 
while to be? To many, these fields of space have fences 
round them which =, cannot climb without hae ig be- 
cause some minds have little imaginative power, and, too, 
the surroundings of many pupils are restricted in the 
saddest sense. once knew a a woman who did not 
know what the sky is. Telling them these truths that they 
are zealous to know, and afterwards requiring deductions 
from them, will stretch their thought-power to its farthest 


uite young pupils (under twelve) will deduce 
the fact that earth es eon cpene with varying 
velocity in different of its orbit, r a talk upon 


forces, and illustra of their action in ex ion 

the earth’s revolution about the sun. How rich they feel 
when it is theirs “ by right of discovery !” 

find that most pu fail to get the idea of the word, 

” from the definitions in the text-book. ay 5s 

planes, and requiring them to hold 

different planes, they seem 

21 chums a teitentng Weiigtie wole anatiter- gual Bapeen 

or w the while an pupil passes 

the earth round the sun. 

I have been ao interesting exercises of late. I 

vernment mapa, ibastenting the tim- 

United States. are hung, anda 

ted by different colors. 


§ 


nd 

articles of various kinds, gave a better insight into 

the industrious, energetic character of the people, and the 
comparatively narrow resources of the state, than any 


other information which I have been able to obtain. 
“They surely can’t have mamah good land,” aid one. With 
so ideas in their minds, they always have much to 
write t when composition day comes around. 


Prescott, Ark, Emma KIRKLAND. 


MAREING 100 PER CENT.—Can it be considered fair of a 
certifica 


county superintendent to mark the tes of many 
teachers up to 100 per cent.’ Is it possible for any one to 
attain perfection in reading, for example ? 





was not certain that she 





a one has not yet appeared on any stage, platform, or pul- 
pit. When he appears the world will wonder and worship. 


A Few GRAMMATICAL QvuEsTIONS.—I notice in a 
recent number of the JOURNAL, under the heading, 
“Methods and Principles,” that two of the rules taught 
in our common school mmars, viz.: “The subject of a 
finite verb must be in the nominative case,” and, “‘ Active 
transitive verbs govern the objective case,’’ are condemned 
as false in English, except in a few instances. Please state 

h your columns, one or two instances in which it is 
proper to use them as taught, and give reasons why they 


are not always applicable. State also where a mar 
may be in which the principles of the i lan- 
guage are properly taught. . ELF. 


The third person of nouns and pronouns, used as sub- 
jects, usually require a change in the form of the verb 
used with it. Example: He runs. John plays. Im all 
other persons, singular and plural, the verb is unchanged‘ 
as, I, you (singular); we, you (plural); and they run, not 
runs. Transitive verbs require a change in the form of 
pronouns, nouns have the same form as subjects or objects. 
We say, “‘ William jumps,” and, ‘‘ Mary helped William.” 
The word “ William” is unchanged in form, both as sub- 
ject and object; but we say, ‘‘He jumps,” and, “She 
helped him,” changing he to him. This word, him, isina 
true case, for it has a special form to suit a special place in 
the sentence. William, in the sentences above, is both 
subject and object, not nominative case, or objective case, 
but him is both object and also in the objective case. This 
is a very important distinction. It is not always true that 
the subject of a verb must be in the nominative case. In 
most instances where it is found it is in no case, for there 
is no change of form to suit its various changes in the sen- 
tence. Manis or man’s isatrue case. Man is not. The 
Latin and Greek are full of cases. They are pre-eminently 
inflected languages, but the English is not an inflected 
language, and therefore has no, or very few cases. It will 
be seen that the rule that says, that active transitive verbs 
require the objective case, is not true. They require an ob- 
ject, and sometimes this object is in a case. In other words, 
nominative case and subject, and objective case and object, 
do not mean the same. Consult Mulligan’s “ English Lan- 
guage,” Fowler’s Grammar, Brown’s ‘“‘ Grammar of Gram- 
mars,” and Richard Grant White’s works. 


ee 
SCHOOL IDIOTS. 
By Sovomon S1as, N. Y. 

One great thing the so-called ‘‘ New Education” is ac- 
complishing is this—it is getting rid of school idiots. 
Many a young man has gone through college, acquired 
the mental and scholastic training of those time-honored 
institutions, and when he came into actual contact with 
life he was practically an idiot. Many a girl and many 
a boy has stood high in school, being the pet of the teach- 





ers and the admiration of the other pupils, and when the 
school days were done and actual life begun, proved ut- 
terly incompetent. They could-cipher out the answer 
for any example under the particular rule where the ex- 
ample was given, tell the location of the smallest and 
most unimportant place in any state or country given 
for the day’s lesson, recite in glib words any rule in the 


text-book, conjugate the given verbs without the shadow 
of a mistake, correct every ungrammatical sentence giv- 
en and state the fixed rule by which it was done, twist 
the voice up or down just as the marked inflection re- 
quired, spell correctly every word in a long column ; yet 
when it came to putting in practice any of the rules of 
arithmetic or grammar, ur any of the supposed knowl- 
edge of geography or reading they had acquired, they 
would be as ignorant and innocent as a baby. 

Why? They have read the reading book through from 
beginning to end two or three times, spelled the spelling 
book through time and again, done every example un- 
der every rule in the arithmetic, and—learned nothing. 

Why? The reading books were made by men of good 
taste, who cut excellent articles out of the writings of 
earth’s best orators, statesmen, literary men ; the geogra- 
phies were gotten up by publishers who spared no pains 
or expense in getting pretty pictures and good maps, and 
the compilers—called for euphony’s sake, authors—were 


and |men of marvellous ingenuity in putting in map ques- 


tions about mountains, rivers, and places ; the arithme- 
tics were asuperb jumble of various rules and methods, 
impossible and useless examples, catch questions, and 
whisked the pupil with marvellous rapidity from one 
half-comprehended method to another until he closed the 
subject without any defined ideas; the grammars were 
a complete encyclopedia of antiquated methods and 
usage, useless rules, notes and addendas, obsolete forms, 
and picked-up sentences clipped from street gamins and 
unknown writers. 

Why? Rather let us rejoice some have escaped, and 
say of them—‘“‘ Because he is good, and His mercy en- 
dureth forever.” 





Mercy is better than force, 





———— 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE, 1861-65. 
Collected and Edited by Frank Moore. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


This collection has been made from Southern magazines 
and papers, with a view of preserving in permanent form 
the opinions and sentiments of the Southern = le, as em- 
vodied in their songs and ballads during the time of the 
civil war. These songs, better than any other medium, 
exhibit the temper of sae pen le, and fill a niche in history, 
not to be over-estimated. Among the names of the au- 
thors, which have been given when they have been known, 
are found many well known to fame: J. R. Thom y 
Henry Timrod, Gilmore Simms, Paul Hayne, Joseph Blythe 
Alston, Harry Macarthy, John Esten Cooke, Capt. E. Lloyd 
Wailes, A. J. Ryan, Sir Henry Houghton, James W. Sim- 
monds, and others. The book contains over three hundred 
pages, and is prettily bound in drabcloth, with a suggestive 
cover title-figure. 





THE New CuurcH: Its Mryuistry, LAITY, AND ORDI- 
NANCES. Withan Appendix on Intoxicants and our New 
Church Periodicals. By John Ellis, M.D. New York: 
Published by the Author. 


This volume, by Dr. Ellis, contains many remarks of 
general importance alike to jaymen and clergymen. Be- 
sides the Appendix, it contains seven chapters. In the 
first, civil and ecclesiastical governments are compared. 
letter upon the New Church ministry and laymen, written 
for the New Church Magazine, but never sent to it, forms 
the second chapter. In the third, the author discusses a 
trine in the ministry, of whom it should consist, and the 
first, second, and third orders of ministers. The fourth 
chapter treats of the ordination of ministers ; the fifth, of 
the ordinances of the church, and by whom they should be 
administered. The author thinks that a new translation of 
the Scriptures, by New Church scholars, is not at all desir- 
able, and in chapter six tells we: The last chapter gener- 
alizes upon several subjects—the new light and life, the 
New Christian church, evils of life, tobacco, and letters 
from correspondents. The whole forms a neat pamphlet 
of about 125 pages. 


CHART OF TEMPERANCE AND PHysIoLoGy—No. I. 
York: 21 University Place: The Writers’ Publishing 
Co. Half-mounted, $1.00 ; full-mounted, $1.50. 


The effects of intemperance upon the moral character and 
social standing of its victims, are here shown in a number 
of chromo-lithographic llustrations, which are arranged in 
an attractive manner. In the left-hand upper corner is a 
picture of acommon scene in “bar-rooms—a well-dre: 
young man in a beastly state of intoxication, having for his 

mn companion a most degraded specimen of humanity. 
In the lower left-hand corner is a picture of this young 
man after about ten years of debauchery. In contrast to 
these pictures, we find two others—the upper one, a youn, 
man in the bosom of his family, enjoying the happiness 0! 
a moral, temperate life; the lower one, a representive moral 
manand advocate of cold water. There are eight other illus- 
trations in the life of a man—the first step in the downward 
career, the first drink, the pages of death, the curse of 
drinking, the destroyer of health and home, signing the 
pl , reformation and restoration, and lastly, the useful 
member of society. These  paeeaes are a lesson in them- 
selves, but are accompanied by statistics and testimonials 
upon temperance versus alcoholic matters. The chart 
bears the title, ‘‘ The Road to Ruin, and How to Avoid it,’”’ 
and if hung in the school-room will be certain to engage 
the attention and thoughts of pupils, and to have a healthy 
effect upon their morals. 


CLASS INTERESTS. By the Author of “Conflict in Nature 
and Life.’”” New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


This book treats of the relations of social classes to each 
other and to government. It is also the study of wron. 
and remedies, with a view to ascertaining what the people 
should do for themselves. The discussion of the questions 
involved is really much more interesting and practical than 
the Se re would lead one to suppose. Such 
titles as, ‘‘ Absolute Economics,” ‘ Taxation,’ “‘Govern- 
mental Interference,” etc., are not very attractive, but the 
author’s treatment of the subject is altogether so. He has 
the advantage of wane from an independent standpoint. 
being evidently a free-lance, and neither a capi t or 
He, however, does not attempt to conceal his sin- 
cere hep og with the weaker side, which, as he says, is 
“pushed to the wall in an unequal struggle.’ He appre- 
ciates the fact that economical conditions are constantly 
changing, and the ng oe re ty not as it was formerly, 
a contest of individuals, but a fight between the organized 
few and the unorganized many, in which, as he believes, 
**the former get advantages, and often push them to the 
utmost.”’ Having a clear discernment of the situation, and 
as om ay by oes not amount to bias, but is calculated 
rather to p the balance even—he handles the whole 
a with a breadth and ju ent that will be instruc- 

ve to many who are unacquainted with the various phases 
of the question, and will be helpful to all, whether imme- 
diately concerned in the strike or only students of the situ- 
ation. The book is bound to do good. In the present hour 
the work is exceedingly timely, and will attract, as it de- 
serves, a great deal of attention. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Cassell & Company have introduced the books of several 
already poecee authors to the public within the year 
fant Re AE b them Mine H i. Gee Co YM 

: e : le 
Alice Wellington Rollins, and Sidney Luska. Se ss 


New 


laborer. 





from 25 to 50 cents each, elegant in style and well to the 
use uf teachers and pupils. They may appropriately be classed 
omens modern ™c! ” of the er Cort. Co by 
Carl Weber, and published by Ditson & Co, 


Two editions of —— Luska’s “ Mrs. Peixada” were exhaust- 
ion. The heroine is not, as the name might 
a Spanish woman, but a Jewess. 


The Decorator and Furnisher is a monthly of much 

_ interest to all who are doing what they can to home attrac- 
| tive. It is filled with ions. May number has p' - 
cal articles on “ Moving,” “ Economical Fu Seat h- 
ing Suggestions,” “ Metal Work,” etc. 30 Bast 14th Street, N. Y. 


Mr. Will H, Hayne, the son of Paul Hayne, inherits much of hi 
father’s pee. "i. which D. Lothrop & Co. sh ~ 
old and lives with hie partons in vey ak few 
miles from Augusta, Ga. * 





Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, whose kindness to young liter- 
people is a well-known trait, for England on June 2. 
“Phrough the Year with the Poe ” includes many charming 
poems from her pen. . 
Dr. Anster’s translation of * Faust” has been added to Har- 
per’s Handy Series. 


Messrs, Ticknor & Company have pocontty brought ovt several 
new books. Among them is * Next Door,” Clara Louise Burn- 
ham ; and “ John Bedewin’s Testimony,” by Hallock Foote. 


The death of Dean Trench is as great a loss to literature as to 
the Church. A fine portrait of the genial scholar was published 
in Harper's Weekly for April 10. 


¥ of Eccentric Life” is the title of a volume of short 
stories, by Dr. Hammond and Clara Lanza, which D. Appleton & 
Co. have just published. 


“ Eventful Nights in Bible Ly awe the name of a volume of 
sermons and are by Alfred Lee, op of Delaware, published 
by Harper & Brothers. 


Mrs. Dinah Mulock-Craik is said to be writing a tragedy for 
Miss Mary Anderson. 


“ Etchings in Verse” is the name of a thin volume of poems by 
Andrew F. Underhill, and published by Brentano Brothers. They 
belong to the light and airy variety of verse. 


Mr. Brander Mathews has sailed for Europe, to be gone until 
next September. While abroad he will contribute letters to sev- 
eral New York newspapers. 


“Stories and Sketches,” by John Boyle O'Reilly, is announced 
for immediate publication. The stories are said to be the best 
work of the talented journalist. 


The next volume of the bo 
ready. It nearly completes the let 
articles are “ Psalms” by Kobertson Smith; “ 


ia Britannica’’ is now 
Among the important 
es: by Sir 


A | Edward Fry; * Religions,” by Professor C. P. Tiele; * Renais- 


sance,” by J. A. Symonds. 


The publication of the volumes of “ Severn Papers,” edited by 
Mr. 8 is looked forward to with great interest by all who 
care for Keats, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, and the other members 
of the English romantic school. 


The discovery has been lately made in England of a copy of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barret: Browning’s earliest poem, ‘* Marathon.” 
It is said to have been written in 1820 when the poetess was-a child 
of eleven, and published by her father'in a very timited edition of 
fifty copies for private circulation. 


The Critic says that the Librarian of Congress absolutely has 
not room for another book, every available inch of floor space 
being occupied. 


MAGAZINES. 


Re a eee i plleat the Phitadetphia school. Also a 

lone upils o elphia school. a 

ph "oF y 00d violets and lilies-of-the-valley. 

of plates and border of chrysanthemums for working are 

especially good. The stencil design of might be useful 

for bo to a floor. Home a 15, contains 
some excellent hints for amateurs and some good designs. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Twelfth Annual Re of Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., 1885-86, James H. Smart, LL.D., President. 

Fifty-fourth Annual Catalogue of Joterette College, Easton, 

a ; with the Courses of Study. v. James H, Mason 

Knox, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Description of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Journal of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the North Carolina 
State Teachers’ Educational Association, Nov. 10-11, 1885. B. B. 
Goines, President. 
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THE TEACHERS’ BOOK TABLE. 








METHODS AND BOOKS IN TEACHING HISTORY. 


The innovation called Supplementary Reading is the 
entering wedge of reform in teaching. Supplying cbil- 
dren with fresh and interesting reading matter in place 
of the scanty stuff one book a year offers, is a reform that 
only the hardened conservator of tradition opposes. A 
change in methods requires a long and arduous study ; 
it absolutely demands blunderings and failures, but 
English literature is full of that which needs only the 
presentation to inspire and invigorate the mind and 
heart of the pupils. 

It is found that the interest as well as the value of 


: | reading is greatly enhanced by centering all the litera- 


ture around the subjects presented in the lessons ; for in- 
stance, when the children are studying zoology, let most 
of the reading be about animals; when the subject of 
botany is presented change to the general reading of the 
new topic. 

Supplementary reading, even when desultory, is infin- 
itely preferable to lifeless, unnatural word-pronouncing; 
but the true way, however, as has already been inti- 
mated, is to arouse a deep interest in the subject and 
then lead the children to read at home as well as at 
school, the teacher directing this reading and supplying 
the proper books from the library. 

Of all the available subjects which lie near the sur- 
face, history is the best under which to organize sup- 


| plementary reading and make it a more effective factor 


in education. History, when properly presented, is a 
** joy forever” to every child. There is no greater mar- 
vel in the whole round of pedagogical arts than that 
which induces a dislike for history on the part of the 
child. This astonishing result is by no means uncom- 
mon; the method which induces it is long-tried, safe, 
and sure; the child who passes through it and still re- 
tains a love for history has an uncommon amount of 
native power ; it is indeeda ‘‘ survival of the fittest;” all 
should be fitted to survive. That teaching of history 
which does not produce a love for history and lead the 





. OUTLINES OF UNIvEeRSsAL History. George Park Fisher. 
pe thy Bilakemean, Taylor, & Co. 





a) ag IN GENERAL History. Mary D. Sheldon. D.C. 








child to the further study of it, is worse than worthless, 
shutting out, as it too often does, the great world of the 
past, thus leaving the future citizen with meagre and 
inadequate premises upon which to decide the impor- 
tant political and social questions constantly arising. The 
immense necessity of a knowledge of history in these 
present days is almost overwhelming, and the present 
age is not unique in this respect. 

The ethical purpose of history is to teach us to act 
through a knowledge of the right and wrong actions of 
the past. How can we know whether to decide for 
Gladstone or for his opponents unless we understand the 
persecution of Ireland from the beginning? Or how 
can we come to any decision in regard to the threaten- 
ing labor difficulties of this country, unless we know the 
history of labor and the oppression of the laborer? Ex- 
pediency and present seeming wrongs may lead an 
excited multitude to strike a blow which history plainly 
teaches must bring only ruin and desolation. 

Intolerance has always been the organized foe of pro- 
gress : its modern name is partizanship. Intolerance, as 
every one knows, may be deliberately trained into chil- 
dren through the use of one book and the dogmatism of 
one teacher. On the other hand the reading of many 
books presenting all sides of a subject will surely lead to 
a wise tolerance, 

Supplementary reading beginning in a disconnected 
vagueness is now organizing as a great means of study, 
and the first subject on the list to be strongly affected 
by this profitable innovation is history. 

Book publishers are wonderfully sensitive to any new 
movement in the schools; indeed they oftentimes lead 
the way, as the ‘‘ Book Table” abundantly testifies. 

One text-book of four or five hundred pages that com- 

prises the history of a country, or long period, must 
leave out one indispensable element, and that is the ele- 
ment of interest; such an immense condensation of 
facts must needs press out all the rich juices of detail— 
all the stories which inspire the love of a beginner for 
more reading and study. One text-book in history 
should be a well arranged outline with plenty of maps ; 
it should contain, as an essential, many suggestions in 
regard to supplementary reading, presenting a full list 
of books very carefully arranged. 
The new English plan of publishing historical readers 
will, no doubt, be generally adopted in this country. 
Philips’ excellent series of historical readers (English) 
bear the mark of the Boston School Supply Company, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. These readers are models ; 
some American publisher will, no doubt, publish a series 
of historical readers—that will present American history 
in the same way. There are four books :—No. 1. is en- 
titled : ‘‘ Stories from English History ;’ No. 2. “ Early 
England to the Year 1154 ;” No. 3. ‘‘ Middle England, 
1154 to 1603 ;” No, 4, “Modern England, 1603 to 1884. 

Lee & Shepard have published a ‘‘Young Peoples’ His- 
tory of England,” written by George M. Towle. Mr. 
Towle is well-known to the children through his “Young 
Folks’ Heroes of History.” His new book is written in 
the same interesting style as ‘‘ Pizarro,” and ‘‘ Raleigh.” 
The topography and pictures are fair. The book itself 
is too thick for small hands, The 388 pages, covering, 
thick paper, could be put, to advantage, into two vol- 
umes. 

(1.) This book has all the marks of a first-class text- 
book in general history. Six hundred and seventy-four 
pages ; thirty-two beautiful historical maps (beautiful 
with one exception, the map showing the territorial 
growth of the United States), and best of all many care- 
fully selected references for general reading and study. 
There seems to be'a very thoughtful and carefully work- 
ed-out plan running through the whole book. Mr. 
Fisher’s history answers the requirements of a general 
history, to wit., an excellent outline logically arranged, 
leading up in all directions to a thorough study of 
history. 

(2.) This book is the product of years of excellent 
teaching, Miss Sheldon is not excelled as a teacher 
of history. Her plan of teaching takes the pupil 
right into the life of the people; first the structural 
geography is presented; and then the actors on the stage, 
the people, kings, priests, soldiers, and laborers ; great 
works of art, curiosities, and the literature are graphi- 
cally sketched. The teacher who discovers the plan of 
the author and applies it by using Miss Sheldon’s book 
will not fail to arouse a great interest in the study of 
history. The maps are not good—and some of the pic- 
tures are indistinct. It is not easy to understand why 
the author left out of her book the extremely important 
matter of collateral reading. 
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* You have demonstrated that a serfectly pure 
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Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is  seoually acantee for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants 








TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce 
our new and popular line of school books 
to the school boards and into the schools of 
every county. Liberal terms to live men 
Add ess JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACMILLAN & (C0’S 


Tas ae OF ae peemeaetie 





a Chemist 
— Junior Course of Pr. Chemie. 
evon's Elementary Lessons in Logic 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy... 
Educational Catalogue sent free on ne 


112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS! 


For the Summer, will do well to write us con- 
cerning our work and our plans. Rare opportun- 
ity, Salary guaranteed. Address 


LAW, KING & LAW, Ashland Block, 
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3 The Acme Adjustable Slate toe 


and you 
and will Wear Longer than any other Noise 
Slate. Agents wanted! 


Price List. CHAS. F. HAMMETT, 


Cheapest and Best Slate Cover Made. 


Buy Plain Frame Slates and the “ 
a Noiscless Slate, 


Acme Cover,” 
which is Cheaper 


Send for Circular and 


24 Cornhill, Boston. 








(Mention this paper, please.] CHICAGO. 


EASY EXPERIMENTS. 


Send 40 cents in stamps to G. D. Lind, a a 
Hendricks Co., Indiana, and get free by mail, 

a bing over 300 ox- 
periments in Physics and Chemistry, all of which 
be performed ut a cost not exceeding $5.00 


Bankrupt Sale of 
Reward of Merit Cards, 


Having purchased 500,000 cards of an import- 
ing House, whose business is being conducted by 
an Assignee, Tam prepared to give Teachers an 
assortment of Reward of Merit Cards which can- 
not be suld by any other publisher at the same 
prices. 

50 small embossed cards, no two alike, 20 cents ; 
SO cards, 3x4 ioches, 2 cents; 3 cua 4x5 in- 
ches, 50 cents; 50 ( ottage Chromos, no two alike, 
6x8 inches, 60 cents; 25 embossed cards, 3x4 in- 
ches 50 cents; 25 Imp orted Embossed cards 4x6 
inches, 75 cents. 5 double Fringe cards, 25 cents. 
Ali cards have “ Reward of Merit” printed on 
them, and if they are not worth the price we ask 
for them, I give teac hers the privilege of pub- 
lishing us as a “ fraud” in this paper. Send Pos- 





and the majority of which may be —i~—4 ata 


cost of a few cents and a little’ time and la 


tal Notes or two cent stamps. D. 8. RO! KA- 
FELLAR, Somerville, New Jersey. 





SOMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fourth Year's Session 


to be held 
in the 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A. 


City of Boston. 


Prin. of the Boston School of | 
9 eaeare and Prof. of Oratory | 
College, will open a 


CIAL 


my THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY finesse: Ss 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION oe Vi Voice, Gesture, and Speech 


NOTIC 


Puls commence its fourteenth year, October 
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For farther information address No. 7 Beacon Street. = | Course of Vocal Tees. horough josmattoe. : The ve wet thou ht aud anethodas bal. 
THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT n’s E Y Cz American and Foreign 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., ou4 a 4d 4 ¥,, |Teachers’ Agenc 

aoe A rs from JULY 19 to AUGUST 6, 1886 w Teachers’ Bureau eo & £ y; 
Theo practical instruction in FIFTEEN DEPARTMENTS will be given by @oa soracaxm.) Introduces to colleges. schools, and families, su- 

> following p hey 
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De TAtiK 
Prof. Eng. High Sch. Boies 
5 Auf. Gorun 6 ON, En Normal > 
C. F. CARROLL, Prin. 
. E. HOLT, Instructor of Music, Bosto: 

f. T. M. LET, Su Supt of che He Reading, Pa| 

AS. F. G, Lewis School, 
WALTER 8. PERRY Supt. Drawing, Worcester. 
Miss MARY L. VAN WAGENEN, New York. 
WALTER 8. PARKER, Prin, Bennett t8ch. Boston 


Boa rd and Tuiton very Low. 
ive circular to 
Favorable club rates given. 


Rest and Recreation combined. Send 
CHAS. F.. KING, Man 


Miss M. 8. CATE, ae Nera. Milwaukee, Wis. 
ROB’T C. METCALF Boston 8c’ 
. W. COLE, Suj 


in, Mass. 
* RDWIN SHEPARD. n.Gram. — Newark N J 
Prof. W. W. SPEER, k Co. Normal Sch. Il. 
Miss J. M. WGRME. Teacher Natural Hist. Boston. 
\J. 8. COOLEY Windsor Locks, Conn. 

JARED BARHITE. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

| Mise EFELLE THOMAS, Cook Co. Norma! Sch. . 2 
Prof. E. H. COOK, Prin. N’ml Sch. Potsdam, N. 


by postal — ony for aber 
age 
Boston Highiands, Mass. 





A MAN 


Who is unaquainted with the Geography of 
this Country will oy the map 


CHICAGO, ROCK — & PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


its central position and close relation 
lines East and West, at initial and 
constitu the 


traffic bet 
cific Coasts. It is also the tavorite snd best route 
toand from points East, Northeast and South- 
east, and corresponding points West, North west, 
and South west, 


The Creat Roe, Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal se- 
curi afforded b bya sola, thoroughly ballasted 
road. smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, 
_ - Ay culverts and b rolling 

rfection as human skill can 


~ } 


ratitanothee DIKECT LINE, via. Sonten and 


between Cincinnati, 
and Lainie. and Council Bluffs, 


St. Paul and inter- 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! T’k't & Pass. Ag’t. 


25 Volumes in On One Constitute 
The Teachers’ and Students’ 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, aND OTHERS. 
This book stands at the b x of all works, for 


esenuaes school tical useful- 
Its + sale for the’ four years, and 
its g2 owe ae , prove this fact conciusively. 


THE ONLY CYCLOPEDIA 


for the common school teacher, and is always 
ready, ae reliable. The “Li * is no 
werk of teachens of yr cperionee, — 4 a 
e cm - 
ing their best awa pee practical | ideas. 
It contains THIRTY DIFFERENT BRANCHES, with 
of q ho equal in pre- 

paring for exami 


Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents. 


i The Educational reser thousands of Teachers 
a Sel soe buffers, pad 


will not ing testimonials here. 
In yok that they seem 
superfluous. 


One Vol. Octavo, 532 pp., Clear Print. 
;| PRICE Cloth. beveled bds., marbled $3. 
* Library leather, marbled edg .75, 


8, 
AGENTS. 
Dozens of counties are unworied, and it will 


sell even better where some co; have been sold 
to recommend the book. W: atonce. Terms, 
specimen pages, etc., free. 


S. DENISON, 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Su Professors, Teacoers, Govervesses, Mu- 
ne, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
“| Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Bts nographers, 


Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firme. 
Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
3209 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN. 
BEST TEACHERS, 
promptl vided for Families, Schools, and 
College without 
Skilled hers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


sacted in Every State and Territory. 
Tits is a is an ty a reliable agency and has been un 
usually successful ip sup ppiying teachers witb po 
sitions and schools ry teac 
“Your exactness ano prompiness secured the Pro 
fessorsbip of Nacural > cience ta our Universiry for Mr. 
John Lear. Twelve hours de woulo bave given it 
10 another man,’ R , & TRIPP, hy Central Univer 
sity of lowa. Send tor application form and list of 
testimonials to L. & LAP Manager, 
7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Reliable Teachers 














Promptl vided for Families, Schools, Col- 
Rf Teachers suppiied with Positions. 
irculars of Good Schools Free to Parents 


Cc 
School tu ay 4---) SS. = sold. Schoo! and 
Kindergarten 


= SMEANE GUY REEEE, 


21 EK. 17th Bt., et. Broadway and 4th Ave., 
ew York City. 


Texas Teachers’ 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 
WILKINS & McGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
REFERENCES: C. W. Bardeen, Sy 
A. B. Watkins, Ph. D., Albany, N.Y. 
State Supt. Austin, Texas. 





racuse, N.Y, 
B. M. Baker. 





Inter-State Teachers’ Agency. 
San Frascisco, Catirorsia. 
Offers unsurpassed Opportnpities to 


ae Se Pee 


th ee 
8 oo ee earnest repre- 


ta” Correspondence wante1 with a suitable person 
tor the of ap Eastern Branch. Kefer- 





caees, DC. e Adam ee Coe Vaarersiy, 





perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 





tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. VYOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertean and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
ryg% rh 
NO'LDICE., 
We pay fronr $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 


a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars, 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We hive on our books numerous “ca ls” for 
good teachers for September. Successful Super 
intendents, Principals, Specialists and Grade 
Teachers wanted. Send stamp for circular and 
application blank. 

- LOVELL & CO., 
. D. KERR, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
16 Astor Place, New York 


VANT TEACHERS ? 
A. YOU WANT SCHOOLS 


Southern School Agency. 
(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 


1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Schools 
and Families without 2 





» MAN AGERS. 





DO YOU 


charge 2, Supplies 
TEACH ERS see hing positions with suitable places 
at small cost. For particulars address, with 
stamp, 8. 8. W OOLWINKE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides schools of all grades with competent 





Teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining wei - 
tions. Our exiensive SCHOOL FURNISHING busi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 
'ful Agency DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 
THE USUAL CHARGES. 
Application Form and full partic ulars to any 
address. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 





SUCCESSFUL! 


| The Union Hae ey sino ae located on 
May 19, a Princ ipal, salary ay 21. a Prin- 
cipal, at $1500 ; May 22, he dd, hg 1600 ; 
May 24, two assistants, at $500 each; a it is 
h early, too—but then this Agency does not wait 
for something to tura up. 
W. D. KERR, Sec . 
; 16 Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Can secure employ ment for the summer ona 
| guaranteed salary by addressing 


SELLICK, ROSS & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT | Sssat** 


if you are willing to work this Summer we Ci 
you. Address at once 
ILMOT 


r CASTLE & 60 
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MALARIA 


or bad air, entering the lungs, 
poisons and thickens the blood, 
and always has the chief effect 
in the Liver. Now everybody 
knows that to rouse the Liver 
to activity nothing is better 
than Mandrake, if properly 
prepared, and it always suc- 
ceeds when used as put up by 
Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, in 
the form of 


SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR, J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa 


R.H.MACY &C0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FLNISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 
TLONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74C¢. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AN DCOMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET 
PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS 
BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN- 
POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF 
GOODS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


—-STEAMERs— 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Evening Line on the Hudson River 

Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
41, North River, foot of Canal Street nvery week 
day at6 P.M. ‘Tickets sold and checked 
tos North, East and West. ve AL- 
BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., or on arrival 
of trains from the North, West and East. 


J, H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 
41, North New York. . 








GW) River, 
M, B. WATERS, General Pass’ Agent, Albany. | tra 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





‘| Confession of the Late Dr. Dio Lewis. 


Thousands of e all over this coun- 
will hear with keen regret of the death 

of Dr. Dio Lewis. For many years he has 
been the ae vowel of good health to 
thousands, has ministered comfort to 
those who would sadly have missed 
his cheering wont ie. Lewis was one of 
the most genial and inspiring of men. He 
did not believe very much in taking medi- 
vine, making hygiene a great hobby, and 
insisting that if a pees would live right 
there would be little necessity of medi- 
cine ; and yet in 1883, his candor above all 
things else being noticeable, he said, “ If 
I found myself afflicted with a serious 
kidney disorder I would use Warner’s 
safe cure.” Adding, ‘‘ The truth is, the 
medical profession stands dazed and hel 
less in the presence of more than one kid- 
ney malady, while the testimonials of hun- 
dreds of intelligent and very reputable 
gentlemen, hardly leave room to doubt 
that the proprietors of that remedy have 
fallen upon one of those happy discoveries 
which occasionally bring help to sufferin, 
humanity. I am not so narrow that 
cannot gratefully ize the precious 
value of relief in the form of medicine.” 
Dr. Lewis met with an accident which in- 
jured him so that erysipelas set in and 
carried him off. His testimonial, coming 
as it did from a free, frank, and open 
heart, is a very important confirmation 
of what so many thousands have said of 
the remedy he so highly commended. 


Good teachers will find pleasure in trans- 
acting business with Manager Evrett O. 


Fisk, of the Boston Teachers’ Agency, of 13 ! 


Tremont Place, in that city ; while com- 
mittees and superintendents seeking the 
services of successful instructors will take 
equal satisfaction in applying to this trust- 
worthy agency. 


It is better to be honest than to be rich. 
Yet it is quite possible to be both. And 
this is true not only of men but of mer- 
chandise. A striking example is found m 
the tea and coffee of the Great American 
Tea Co, A delighted purchaser from this 
store is often heard to remark concerning 
the age! of a cup of coffee or tea: 

“Oh, how rich! 

And it seems all the richer from the 
fact that the tea is honest tea; and the cof- 
fee is honest coffee, without any admix- 
ture of catnip and sawdust. We advise all 
our friends to make a call on this firm at 
31 Vesey street, New York. 


A Household Word. 


Nothin, ce so metropolitan has 
taken so firm a hold of the affections of the 
travelling public, nor become so thorough- 
y a household word, as has the Grand 

nion Hotel, eens the Grand Central 
Depot, New York city. At present, thous- 
ands upon thousands are daily recommend- 
ing their friends to accord their patronage 
to the Grand Union, regarding it as they 
do as next to their own home. Its more 
than 600 rooms, at $1 and upwards per day, 
are the cheapest to be obtained in any strict- 
ly first-class hotel in New York ; while its 
restaurant, café, lunch and wine rooms are 
without rival. In stopping at this hotel 
the traveller not only saves the expense 
of baggage transfer, but carriage hire, 
while the accommodations secured are 
strictly first-class and at moderate prices. 


It is indeed a strange question : 

Do good men steal ? 

It seems impossible to believe it, and yet 
all the libraries have to keep a continual 
and vigilant watch against the men that 
carry off books and never return them. 
Men that —— to be otherwise respect- 
able, too: clergymen, lawyers, and even 
teachers. But this is a felonious system 
of “ roomy ay 9 very different from 
that taught by Merservey’s method, as 

ublished by the well-known firm. of 
ompson, Brown & Co., of 23 Hawley 
street, Boston, and very widely adopted 
as a text-book throughout New England. 


“Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved 8o blindly ; 
Never met and never parted. 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 
And yet there might still have been a 
touch of consolation in the clasp of a tiny 
ring about the finger, or the sight of a neat 
and tasteful pin, medal, or bracelet, com- 
memorating the pleasant times now past 
—such an ornament, for instance, as is 
manufactured by Mr. E. R. Stockwell, of 
ew York, who makes a 
ialty of and medals for pupils 
of seminaries and schools, also class pins, 
rings, and bracelets, Send for his illus- 
ted catalogue. 





AN OPIUM EATER'S STORY. 


Crawling over Red-Hot Bars of Iron in 
His Fearful Frenzy—A Scientific Inves- 
tigation and its Results. 


Cincinnati Times-Star. 

‘* Opium or death !” 

This brief sentence was fairly hissed into 
the ear of a prominent druggist on Vine 
street by a person who, a few years ago 
well off, is to-day chee wreck ! 

One can scarcely ize the sufferings of 
an opium victim. De Quincy has vividly 
portrayed it. But who can fitly describe 
the joy of the rescued victim ? 

. C. Wilson, of Loveland. O., formerly 
with March, Harwood, & Co., manufactur- 
ing chemists of St. Louis, and of the well- 
know firm of H. C. Wilson & Co., chemists, 
formerly of this city. gave our reporter 
yesterday a bit of thrilling personal experi- 
ence in this line. 

“T have crawled over red-hot bars of 
iron and coals of — a my 
agony during an opium frenzy. e very 
thought of os pe freezes my blood 
and chills my bones. I was then eating 
over 30 grains of opium daily.” 

‘* How did you contract the habit?” 

‘‘Excessive business cares broke me 
down and my doctor prescribed opium ! 
That is the way nine-tenths of cases com- 
mence. When I determined to stop, how- 
ever, I found J could not do it. 

**You may be surprised to know,” he 
said, ‘‘ that two-fifths of the slaves of mor- 
phine and opium are en Many of 
these I met. We studi our cases careful- 
We found out what the organs were 
in which the appetite was developed and 
sustained ; that no victim was free from 
a demoralized condition of these or : 
that the hope of a cure depended entirely 
upon the degree of meer which could be 
imparted to them. ve seen patients, 
while undergoing treatment. a to 
resort to opium again to deaden the horri- 
ble pain in those organs. I marvel how 
I ever escaped.” 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Wilson, that 
you have conquered the habit ?”’ 

** Indeed I have.” 

** Do you object to telling me how !” 

‘No, sir. Studying the matter with 
several opium-eating physicians, we be- 
came satisfied that the appetite for opium 
was located in the kidneys and liver. Our 
next object was to find a ific for re- 
storing those organs to health. The phy- 
sicians, much against their code, addressed 
their attention to a certain remedy and be- 
came thoroughly convinced,on its scientific 
merits alone, that it was the only one that 
could be relied upon in every case of dis- 
ordered kidneys and liver. I thereupon 
began using it and supplementing it with 
my own special treatment, finally 
ly over the habit. Imay say that the most 
important part of the treatment is to get 
those organs first into good working con- 
dition, for in them the appetite originates 
and is sustained, and in them over ninet 
per cent. of all other human ailments origi- 
nate.” 

‘For the last seven years this position 
has been taken by the proprietors of that 
remedy and finally it is becoming an ac- 
knowledged scientific truth among the 
medical profession ; many of them, how- 
ever, do not yp cane, Binney it, and 
yet, knowing the ve no other scientific 
specific, their code not allowing them to 
use it, they buy it upon the quiet and pre- 
scribe it in their own bottles,” 

‘* As I said before, the opium and mor- 
phine habits can never be cured until the 
appetite for them is routed out of the kid- 
neys and liver. Ihave tried everything,— 
experimented with everything and as the 
result of my studies and investigation, I 
can say I know nothing can accomplish 
this result but Warner’s safe cure.” 

** Have others tried your treatment ?” 

“Yes, sir, many ; and all who have fol- 
lowed it fully have recovered. Several of 
them who did not first treat their kidneys 
and liver for six or eight weeks, as I ad- 
vised them, completely failed. This form 
of treatment is always insisted u for all 
pie ms whether treated by mail or at the 

veland Opium Institute, and supple- 
mented by our special private treatment, 
it always cures.” 

Mr. Wilson stands very high wherever 
known. His experience is only another 

of the wonderful and conceded power 
of Warner’s safe cure over all diseases of 
the kidneys, liver, and blood, and the dis- 
eases caused by deringements of those or- 
gans. We may say that it is very flatter- 
ing to the proprietors of Warner’s safe cure 
that it has received the hest medical 
endorsement and, after t study, it 


ot ful- | On. 


is admitted by scientists that there is no- 
em in materia medica oA, pee restoration 
ts) _—- organs it in 
power. We take pleasure in publishing 
the above statementscoming from so relia- 
ble a source as Mr. Wilson and confirming 
by personal ience what we have time 
and again published in our columns, We 
also extend to the prietors our hearty 
congratulations on the results wrought. 
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BROADWAY, Cor. 11th STREET, 
New York. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in Wl 
MADAME FOY’S ' 
Skirt Supporting 

CORSET. 












ing dealers. 
Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & 
ADWICK. New Haven. Conn. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing. Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & (0., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North th Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North les Street, Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


Ri b 
Secie recites and returned by mailand cx- 
: also called for and delivered free within 


ci mits. 
d for Circular and Price List. 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16c. 
A FELT Tippy! 

And Imported Em Silk to work it, for 20c, 

Florence “ w 


Suk, 25e. per package. 
Aa —- of Satin, Plush Vel the. 
Ingatle’ Instruction 








vet Fieces, for 
Fee Ok How to Use Fancy) Work Materials, tor 10 
ew 5 we or ‘or 10c. 
All in tnis advertisement for 42-2c. stam (84e.) 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Mass. 











HORMAL GRIDULTES 


Are in active demand at this cy. W 
have many vacancies now. Regiater 
once. UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
W. D. Kerr, ° 
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Scrofulous 


Humors are caused by a vitiated condi- 
tion of the blood which carries diserse to 
every tissue and fibre of the body. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies and invigorates the 
blood, and eradicates all traces of the 
scrofulous taint from the system. 


I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, in er A 
family, for Scrofula, and know, if it 
taken ‘faithfully; that it will t ly 
eradieate this terrible disease, I have 
also preseribed it as a tonic, as well as an 
—- and honestly believe it to be 7 

blood medicine compou 
Plower if. D., D.D. 8., Greenville, Tone. 


For years my daughter was troubled 
with Scrofulous Humors, Loss of Appetite 
and General Debility. She took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and, in a few mouths, was 


Cured 


Since then, whenever she feels debilitated, 
she resorts to this medicine, and alwavs 
with most satisfactory results.— Geo. 
Fulierton, 82 W. Third st., Lowell, Mass. 


- 


I was ¥ much afflicted, about a year 
ago, with Scrofulous Sores on my face 
and body. I tried several remedies, and 


was treated by a number of physicians, 
but received no benefit until I commenced 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since using 
this medicine the sores have all disap- 
peared, and I feel, to-day, like a new man. 
I am thoroughly restored to health and 
strength. — Taylor James, Versailles, Ind. 


The many remarkable cures which have 
been effected by the use of 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, furnish convincing evidence of | are 


its wonderful medicinal powers. 


Affections 


Of the Eyes, Lungs, Stomach, Liver, and 
Kidneys, indicate the presence o7 Scrofula 
in the system, and suggest the use of 
a powerful blood purifier. For this pur- 
pose Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
proved itself unequaled. 


I was always afflicted with a Serofulons 
Humor, and bave been a great sufferer. 
Saeey my lungs have been affected, caus- 

much pain and difficulty in breathing. 
Three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia have 
relieved my lungs, and improved my 
health generally. — Lucia Cass, 360 Wash- 
ington ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

I was severely troubled, for a number 
of vears, . an affection of the Stomach, 
and with Weak and wore Eyes —the re- 
sult of fuberited Serofu 


By. Taki ng 
a few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla my 
eyes and stomach have ceased to trouble 


me, and my health has been restored. — 
E. C. Richmond, East Saugus, Mass. 


Three years ago I was greatly osunied 
with my Liver and Kidneys, and with 
severe pains in my back. Until I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I obtained no 
relief. This medicine has helped me won- 
derfully. I attribute my. improvement 
entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and gratefully recommend it to all who 
are troubled as I have been. — Mrs. Celia 
Nichols, 8 Albion st., Boston, Mass. 


The healing, purifying, and vitalizing 
effects obtained by using Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


speedy and permanent. It is the most 
economical blood purifier in the world. 





Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Send to the OL.D RELIABLE. RO HUMBUG 
Greatest indueements ever offered. Now's your time to 

orders for ourcclebrated "aN Teas and Coffees, and securea beautiful 
£e-. ne or Moss Senhose Decorated 


China Tea Set, or 


full particulars 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey 8t., Mew Yor?. 
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Treasure-Trove for June. 


TUCHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS 


TREASURE-TROVE | 3 Months for 20 cents. 


And Pupils’ Companion. 


Introductory Offer 





THE 20TH OF JUNE. 


; May, June and July Numbers. 


JULY NUMBER WILL BE SENT OUT BY 


We desire to have TREASURE-TROVE introduced into hundreds of Schools during 
the present month, where as yet it has not been in use. We, therefore, make the above 
offer, when ordered in clubs of ten and over. 


SECURE A LARGE CLUB AT ONCE IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


(3 It will add greatly to the interest of your school. 
CONTENTS JUNE NUMBER: 
= tem yo Cider. gg, 3 and = ) Januar ‘Waloorr. 
Me ‘Pilgrimage. a tlheotvated) "% w. Dixey, : 
t (lllus - - - ° . 
Botanical Ssempe. ustrated), W. J. Badesee AS HF - cist 
a’ (Ilustrated.) Nat 8 Low, - - - . " ; 
The Father of Gods. ( ) E. L, Bengpict,- - - - 
Food Plants in Hot Countries. (Illustrated.) - + - - + - 
in Silver and G (Iiqstvated.) W. RAND’ LPH, - - 


Little 
“Whee I Was a Boy. ” Mrs. Mary 
Labor's Holiday. 


Poem.) &iack Davis. 291 
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TREASURE-TROVE F FROM JUNE TO JAN.’87.|22 
Onilv SO cts. 


3 Subscribe at once—this offer is for only a limited time. 
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‘TELLOGG-& CO, Educational Publishers, 26 Clinton PL, N.Y. 





STEPHEN Warrocs,. aged ‘ete! 
years, of Lyons, ie eget bere Ey 
ee eee ee 
pits and all, and an iing several ginmes 
of ice water, died in great agony. 
cause of his death is unknown, Seaneaet 


disease is suspected. 


Two soldiers lay beneath their blankets, 
looking up at the stars. Says Jack : 

‘ What made you gointo the army, Tom?” 

** Well,” replied Tom, ‘I had no wife and 

I Be sag war, Jack; so Iwent. What 
ou go?” “ Well, ” returned Jack, 

Thad a wife, and I loved peace, Tom ; 

went.” 


“IT am speaking,” said a long- -winded 
orator, ‘‘for the benefit of posterity.” 

** Yes,” said one of his hearers, ‘‘ and if 
you keep on much longer, your audience 
will be here.” 


‘‘ Mamma, what makes le die?” 

‘* My child everyone hastodie. If none 
of us died, there would be no room for the 
new children that are elways being born. 
There would be no room for the new peo- 
ple if nobody died. - 

‘* That's so,” said the little fellow, much 
struck with the idea, “‘and then there's so 


many dogs !” 


A wag says that nothing so provokes| } 
people who have a great deal of curosity 
as the sweet-voiecd newsboy when he runs 
down the street hallooing : 

** Eresyerextrice! Turble woggle wog- 
gle loo! All'bout the uplidhan n def er- 
esyerextrie-e-e !” 


One of the worst boys i in the village was 
Ned, who was “six goin’ on seven.” At 
Ned's first introduction to a baby sister 
there was an em silence. But 
Ned seemed to think that he was called 
upon to i something worthy of the oc- 
casion ; so he put on a solemn face and ex- 
claimed, with great earn 

“Well, I hope she will bea Christian.” 


IMPORTANT’. 
When you visit =. leave New York City, - 


——- en Hotel onpnee Gh Grant 


ae bese e@ fitted up at Reasef one 
rs, at $1 “and upwards per da ells wih uro- 
Ele Restaurant su 


the best. Horse cars, stages and ee — 
road to al] depota. live for 
less manag attbe Grard Union at 
ny other clase botel in the city. 


Ox! don’t propose to me here!” ex- 
claimed a young lady, whose lover was 
about to pour out his avowal as they were 
riding by a cornfield. ‘The very corn 
has ears.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should 1 
LDREN TEETHING. 


ways be used for oo 

SUUTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS aulays 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST . 
EDY FOR DIARBH@A. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE, 


“Papa, why do they call Mr. Blaine a 
plumed knight?” ‘One reason, my son, 
may be that while in office he a ways 
feathered his own nest,” 


Glenn’s Sulphar “eap neals and beautifies, Ho. 

Corn Remover kilisCorns, Bunions, Bo 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Toothache Dregs cure in 1 Minute, Be. 


AN Irish m te asked a 
he was marri “No,” re 
¥ Raat replied his wo 
of of laughter, “it isa good 


ner if 
the man. 
iP amid peals 
ing for your 


Mr. BLOWER’s wife asked him to buy a 
thermometer the other day, but he de- 
clined, saying, ‘‘ No, my dear; we will 
wait until next winter, when they will be 
much lower.” 


BOUNTIFUL NATURE AFFORDS NO FINER SPECI- 


ith eruptions or ok. hd 
supreme p purifier, as well as beautifier 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


BROWNING, the ball-player, was asked if 
he t Cleveland would win. “No,” 


he sai.” ‘ The fight lies between Boston 
and Providence.” 


CoOMMITTEEMAN : ““ What animal is the 
most capable of attaching itself to man?” 
Head of the class: ‘‘ The leech, sir.” 


PILES <uant SOiee. re purge no sebve, no 
aes aces Sufferers will ear & 6 Nassau ot N. 
A GENTLEMAN of color—the artist who 
paints fiery sunset scenes. 
Weer be ED te every town. su piimigeal Jods 
oft 
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a68 La Gaite St., Caeage, ES. 


of the skin, 








Purify the Blood. 


We do uot claim that Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, bat 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be overestimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
Ter £0 ailments” are the premonitions of 

rious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
enly by C. 1. HOOD & OO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliar 


CURE :_DEAF 


THE 


Peok’s boy sy Bnereeed Os tye =o Ear 4c 


ly restore ‘orm the 

aatural — Always 41> Doattion, bu oat tn 1 
others and comfortable to wear, Geos and 
even whispers heard distinctly. e weler to those us- 
(ng them. Send for illustrated book with testimonials, 


a Broadway. N.Y. Mention this paper 
FINANCIAL. 
INVESTORS fainter “report “0 


. B. Watxine Land Mortreace Co., Lawrence, 
ta chis paper, the second week of every month. $.. 
580, loaned at 7 to 12 ver cent. Nota dollar lost. 


Oo Flo Shilo 


em American Investment Com y, of Em. 
, lowa, incorporated, with a pais up capital 
. With branches at Naren and Mee hell, 
siee o first ty Farm Loans in lowa, Minn., De 
kota, and Neb., both mates and Interest Gu 
anteed, Also é per cent I iture Bonds (obligations 
of the Company), running 10 years, secured lhe - ace 
loans de with the Me erenatile 
N. Y. lt alse issnes ct Certificates of Dep itatl 
per cent. interest. Write for pamphiet and pon 
Office, Emmetsburg, lo 
B.S. by, Pres., 150 Nassau sk _ 
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It has been a custom observed by pub- 
lishers to give teachers a discount upon 
books. Our practice has been, hitherto, to 
sell our books at net prices. We have de- 
cided, after July 1, to make a discount of 

one-fifth and charge postage, to teachers 
purchasing our books; todo this we are 
obliged to slightly increase the prices of 
some of our books. 

uincy Methods will be 61.75 instead $1.50 
‘alks on Teaching “* 1.25 - 1,00 
Tate’s Philosephy of Education 


will be $1.50 1,00 
Joseph Payne's Lectures 

will be 1.00 4 -75 
Fitch's ¥ ectures - 1.25 1,00 
School Management “ as before -75 
Education by Doing “ -75 instead 00 


BUT, NOTICE! 


a Methods will cost the teacher @1.40, 
postage 13 cts. 
Talks on meg pe J will cost the teacher 61.00, 
and postage ¥ cts 


re s jn pd will cost the teacher @1.20, 
> 7 Cte. 


pos 
Payne’ 7 ee will cost the teacher 80 cts., 


and pc 

Fitch's pr Ady will cost the teacher $1.00, 
and postage 5 cts. 

School Management will cost the teacher 
60 cts., and postage 6 cts 

Education by Doing will cost the teacher 
60 cts., and postage 5 cts. 





Reading Circle Prices. 


Reading Circles, on books officially 
adopted, will have one-fourth discount on 
single orders and up to $25 worth (postage 
to be added if sent by mail); one-third on 
orders up to $50 worth ; two-fifths on or- 
ders amounting to $50 and over. 

The above plan will be also adopted by 
Mr. C. W. Bardeen, so that uniformity of 
price will result. 

ty” We have nearly ready a splendid 
catalogue of educational books, and have 
a large stock of books by other publishers. 
We can therefore fill almost any order at 
once 

E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
Educational Publishers, 
25 CLinton Pace, N, Y. 
my et sounding & hi eatiafac- 
for Scheels, a~wree 
MENEELY & CO. |Faes — 


WEST TROY, N. ¥. 1826, 
Description and prices on a: ° 








McShane Bell Foundry, 
; Finest Grade of Bells, 


ee oe 
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Three Months’ Preparation for Reading Xenophon. 


Adapted for Use in Connection with Hadleys & Allen’s 
or, Goodwiu’s Grammar, 
By JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Pu.D., anp 
MARY BARTLETT WHITON, A. B., 
Iustructor in Greek in Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
INsTEAD of spending nearly all the first year in a drill-book of fragmentary ex- 













and begin sooner the course of reading required by colleges, and, at the same time, 
invests the study with greater interes, t by basing the exercises on a classic author. 


(= An examination of the work by teachers of Greek is respectfully invited. 
Price, for Examination or Introduction, 48 Cents, Postpaid. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


tracts, this little book enables the beginner in Greek to abridge erg time considerably | which 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 


Barnes’ Element Geography. Cloth, nal -6O 
Barnes’ Complete ography. RS 

Bap my y pep Rerinky Led g petnene of 2 ah eartemaee sartS 
which, after is the Trues' omy. 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Great attention has been paid to Map Drawing, combined with Comparatiy. 

They are full crowding. Ali the names | Areas, isan im s Seatene of Cee book. Syn- 

form tog especially those | opsis, Topical Reviews and Language 1 es- 

of the cities, are engraved in large ty sons are given at the end of each chapter. The 

. Comparative Lati ‘wlletin of Recent Discoveries Progress 

Areas, Elev and ‘Tem rature; Heads | of Events is a unique and valuable re. It is 
of River Navigation, Seale of Distances it up to date with every new 





traveled in given time by rail or steamer. en Areas, tions, 
vi High- are giv Popula: 8 


Principal Seaports, and Length of Rivers. 


Appendix are 
Commercial Routes are all shown. tnd | Weights of Mountains. Lem 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICACO. 
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NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTE®, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 





Each Tablet consists 28 y Bampel exam les, perforated and to be a tached a di 
pils,— with from five to fifteen pages of blank pape . ond, banden n.Gy 


Orders for mail shipment must be aecompanied Dy, etx cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


or Supplementary Work, arranged for schools of all goin. In twelve each containi: 
56 ercises to out on beg ~d 





sheets; 50 sheets of from five to ten exerc wn Which io pene 
forated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. Numbers 1 1, nae 3 are ae y, Spasentes with 
appropriate pictures. Fen 2 conten 16 peges of A hide bie ved for this 
series, Numbers 1 to 4 are also ruled on a scale ke Fasten a with ouble ruling 


Numbers 4 to 12 have single ruling, per dozen en 
[SF Descriptive catalogue orwarded, on application, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 22 B 
32 


romfield Street, Boston, 
7 Sansome Street, San Francisco 209 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





READY IN JUNE. 


Practical Recitations. 


SELECTIONS FOR LITERARY EXERCISES. 


APPROPRIATE FOR RecEPTION-Days, Houipays, Ports’ BrrTupays, Erc., INCLUDING 
CONCERT AND MUSICAL RECITATIONS, AND DIALOGUES FROM POPULAR 
AUTHORS, ESPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR THIS WORK. 


By CAROLINE B. LEROW, 
Instructor in Elocution, Central School, Brooklyn, and formerly Instructor in Vassar and Smith Colleges. 
256 Pages, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. To Teachers, 75 Cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 
771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St.. New York. |, 


MERSERVEY'S BOOK KEEPING. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY for High Schools. 
SINGLE ENTRY for Grammar Schools. 








Legally adopted for use in cities and towns in New England alone aggregating 


a population of over 
2,800,000. 


Descriptive Circular sent on application. Specimen copy with reference to in- 
troduction on receipt of 50 cents for Single and Double Entry ; 30 cents for 
Single Entry. Address, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL'S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss EL1zaBeru P, PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 
PRACTICAL WORK hy THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Teameeet 


Rte Primary it of Grammar School No, 49, New York Cit od # — 
Body. wie Pupil’s Le ay 36 cents. PART Il—The A BU Re Reader, price 20 cents. 
Lessons in $1.00. 


PART Plants, price 
R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, sa = the methuds used in this 
almost preter-natural in 


whatever their merits, were certai 
hutely perfect. There was someth ¢ 
their ‘amawere Weds alwaya ce Giaahe ton cant an if ther’ hed bee en revised bY" wommittee of In 
answers were always as exact as been a w- 
thematicians ’ Get t the books and learn how it 











yers or ma 











THE CYCLOsSTY LE. 


2,000 Copies in Black. NoWashing. No Electricity. The latest and best dupli- 
cating process. Any one can use it. papacy adapted for Teachers, County 
Examiners, Institute Instructors,” Send sample of work and terms. 


J. W. FREEMAN, Cyclostyle Agency, 





The history of the world can be found in the history of a dozen names.— ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Ready June ist. 


GREAT LIVES: A COURSE OF HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHIES. 


By Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. MAPS. 
This work wi be found to be of absorbing interest for rE Biheol st tA Family, the Library, and 
the General Reader. 





great lite in = poch, aud aro STi: Sarees Sao tetera Misertant events des bahamonstoane 
~ — ~ i ein a givene and aroun uu customs 
Humbortablets, We Nos. i. te 12, per dozen, y : <— rot See ae $0.86 | in pte tte ne their social, pot religious, and intellectual life ; and by vivid and 
Answers to raknee Tablets ts (pamphlets), pe per copy, a v1 ‘ ® " “12 interesting pen peat mm Uh history, CIENT, MED AL, AND DERN, in the mind of 
Algebra Tablets, Nos, 1, +» per d « * - 1.26] the reader. 


It substitutes photographic sketches of ovens men and their deeds for the confused kaleidoscope 
which embraces tho much, and impresses too httle. 

The charming style in which this ook. 18 written will serve to awaken interest, fix attention, 

and make the meee A — the favorite ¢ of all “ studies. Asa “AS a SUPPLEMENTARY READER it will 
be found of ; ite viv and pleasing narrative attracts the mind, and insures 


the pest cesults. 
ERS’ READING CIRCLES will here find a work at will zene a a rich harvest, 
nd Wholeaale price price, $1.00, 


weelllar considered A a general history, or read for its style or for 

Samples sent, post-paid, on receipt of the Introduction a: 

LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 87 Franklin St, Boston, and 743 Broadway, New York. 
JAMES A. EDWARDS, General Western Agent, DUBUQUE, Iowa. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS & SONS: BOs 1G) PUBLISHERS OF 


CLASSICS. 








“We do amiss to spen zegse merely sote a meen much spe Latin 
eee ap mr staana one year.” —MILTO 
Virgil, Caner. lorace, Oicere. on + geld, Jeena, lomer’s Gospel of 1 John, ana 
"s Anabasis, each 
*s Practical and Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
a Stendard Speakers, “ross Teachers $116, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Sct.evl 
x ‘3 Schec 
Histories, Manesca’s French 


2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 




















TEACHERS | SHOICE JUVENILE BooKs. 


me ia ens, Dae Speaker. 
Pages. 15 cents; 1 cents. 
And others int inded that DITSON & yet to ren waging Som ten years cid 
OO. publish many ateractive things in the way of down ol infancy ‘suited to every oc- 
Musve for Commencement and Exhibitions,| casion in w the Mite < > are called upon to 
take Ready. 


And call specisicavery munca Young Folke’ Dialogues. 





CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS, |. Suter fut tet ttn, 
Which are most appropriate for summer. the wunteof chiliren from five to Sfteen years. 


“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 


“dust soa.) op Calla Coe oe y 7 tnd’ brillant. Wil kind we have ever seen.”—Regisler, Springfield, 1! 
save the bays by is pretty milltary ch Young Folke’ Mecitations. 
choot Foatival, 2 es. by 0, Ailen, a prety 04 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 ce 
Quarrel Among Fiowers, (32 cts.) by Schoeller. This book contains eboice ikeadings and He! r 
Ferest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) by N. B. Sargent. fifteen years of age. 
Twin Sisters, (49 cts,) by Saront. **We can commend this Lee with confidence 
Hear ia Fairy Land, (50 cts.) by Schoeller. ascalculated to elevate and the pees, of 
Festiva! ot the Rose, (25 cts.) by J. U. Johnson. those for =e it is design ma shed: of Edu- 
azne above five Cantatas are Gute pt heme” in| ¢ation, ke 
lower time, may be learned days, The above books sold by all ers, oF 
es dad Gowers for decoration, ‘and Aid of a few | mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
claedly to the pleasure of the last days of school a8! he National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


of the higher schools be to HE: STREET, 
A Cty, schools may disposed 1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT 


PUBLICA ARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rew ron. § meas Sr eS es ee roy tnt 


OLIVER DITSON & Co, BosTon.| HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
C. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York aperty 7-~« iy ee Models, 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. Prong Amerinn Fertteoky on Art Eu 


The Latest—T PRANG'S RAWinG MODELS. 








Prepared e y cogmeabe and adapted | ‘These MODELS have been epeciall 7, designed for the 
to any series of Geographies. See, etaeeceto Mo Kee 
cate ees ee 

Rie te Drawing in every stage, and especially 


Hor catalog PRANG EDUCA TIO TIONAL CO, 
Street, Boston, 


79 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


LEASE mention the ScHooL JouRNAL, when com- 
r= unicating with advertisers. 


Mass 











Size uniformly inches, mounted on 
v.oth, with rollers, co! and 
for list and 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY ©0O., 





SOUTH CHARLESTON, OHIO. 





ee 
Joun A. BoYLe, 
15 Bromfield Street, 
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